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LETTER  FROM  THE 

ELDER  SON  OF 
SENATOR  DOUGLAS 


Greensboro,  N.  C,  Sept.,  14,  1908. 

Chairman  Celebration  Committee, 
Charleston,    111. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  very  kind 
letter  of  the  ninth  instant,  in- 
viting me  to  attend  the  Semi-Oen- 
tennial  celebration  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  has  been  received 
and  deeply  appreciated. 

As  the  elder  son  of  Senator  Doug- 
'as  ,'it  would  give  me  "very  great 
pleasure  to  attend  the  celebration, 
and  show  my  respect  not  only  for 
my  Father's  memory,  but  also  for 
that  of  his  great  rival,  whom  subse- 
quent events,  perhaps  beginning 
with  these  debates  have  placed 
among  the  greatest  men  in  the  ages. 

On  such  an  occasion  it  would 
seem  that  anything  relating  to  eith- 
er of  these  men,  not  political  in  its 
nature  and  yet  tending  to  show 
phases  of  their  individual  charac- 
ters m'ight  ibe  of  interest. 

It  has  'been  stated  that  Senator. 
Douglas  was  either  in  fact  or  in  le- 
gal effect  a  sHavenoider.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
He  never  owned  a  slave  direct- 
ly or  'indirectly;  nor  would  he  per- 
mit himself  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  ownership  of  slave 
property  might  be  cast  upon  him  by 
operation 'of  law.  My  mother,  who 
was  the  only  child  of  Colonel  Rojert 
Martin  cf  Rockingham  county.  North 
Carolina,  met  my  father  in  Washing- 
ton City  through  her  first  cousin. 
Governor  David  S.  Reid,  who  was  a 
colleague  of  Douglas  both  in  the 
House  of  iRepresentatives  and  in  Hit 
Senate.  My  grandfather.  Colonel 
Martin,  died  in  1848,  after  my 
Mother's  marriage  but  before  my 
■birth. 

In  hid  will,  recorded  both  in  this 
state  and  Mississippi,  appears  fol- 
lowing paragraph:  "In  giving  to  my 
dear  daughter  full  and  complete 
control  over  my  slaves  in  Mississippi 
(his  slaves  in  North  Carolina  hav- 
ing been  left  to  his  wife  in  fee  sim- 
ple) I  make  to  her  one  dying  re- 
quest instead  of  endeavoring  to 
reach  the  case  in  this  will.  That  is 
that  if  she  leaves  no  children,  10 
make  provisions  before  she  dies  to 
have  all  these  negroes  together  with 
their  increase,  sent  to  Liberia  or 
some  other  colonv_in  Africa.  By- 
giving  them  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  last  crop  they  may  make  would 
fit  them  out  for  the  trip,  and  pro- 
bably leave  a  large  surplus  to  aid 
them  in  commencing  planting  in 
that  country.  In  this  request  I  would 
remind  my  dear  daughter  that  her 
husband  does  not  desire  to  own  this 
kind  of  property,  and  most  of  our 
collateral  connection  already  have 
more  of  that  kind  of  property  than 
is  of  advantage  to  them. 


I  trust  in  providence  however  she 
will  have  children  and  if  so    I  wish 
these    negroes    to    belong    to    them, 
as    nearly    every    head    of    a    family 
among  them    have    expressed  'to    me 
a   desire  to  belong  to  you  and  your 
children    rather   than    go    to   AfrlcS 
and    to    set    them    free    where    they 
are  would  entail  on  them  a  greater 
curse,  far  greater  in  my  opinion  as 
well    as   most      of      the      intelligent 
among  themselves,   than   to   serve  a 
humane  master  whose  duty  it  wou  d 
be   to   see   that   they   were   properly 
protected  in   such    rights  as   yet   be- 
long to  them,  and  have  them  prop- 
erly provided  for  in  sickness  as  well 
as    in    health."  | 

Under  rns  oatn  as  executor  of  Col- 
onel Martin,  it  was  the  duty  of  Sen- 
ator Douglas  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  his  children: 
but        it  is         quite  evident 

from  the  above  provision  that  he 
was  never  willing  to  own  personally 
a  slave  or  the  proceeds  of  a  slave. 

I  take  pleasure  In  sending  you  in 
this  mail  a  lithograph  of  my  father 
taken  during  his  life,  which  many 
of  his  intimate  friends  regarded  as 
an    excellent   likeness. 

With  kindliest  greeting  to  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  name  and 
blood  I  bear,  and  with  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  your  celebration. 
T  remain, 

Very    sincerely, 
ROBERT  M.  DOUGLAS. 


/9oS 


STEPHEN   A.   DOUGLAS 
of    Chicago,    Younger    son    of 
Little  Giant." 
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imnois.  Beaton  -i-cllan™. 


^LincotnMarkers  ^  ' Z1 
Charleston  News.  ] 

'     \    committee    of   the    Lincoln 
Memorial  TMiJ  is  putting  up  £0° 

signs  or  markers  over  town  desZ 
^ngp^where Abraham  Sn 
;  was  a« «Ve  as  a  lawyer  and  states- 
man.   Among  the  Signs  will  be  one 

on  the  north  side  of)MonroeandFJfth 
whereDennis  Hanks  once  lived     n 

at  ^xth  and  Monroe,  the  site  of  he 
ohiBunnel  tavern  where  Abe  st"! 
ed  al  n,ght  after  the  debate  wifh 
Douglas,  one  at  the  court  house 
where  he  lost  his  runaway  ,  aye 
case,  «nd  one  on  the  Dai|/ New' 
oornerwhereAbewasgivenarece; 
uon  afler  his  eleeNon  to  the  pres- 
dency.m  the  old  Mount  &  ffili  h    j 

wh.ohwasde.tro.edbynrein  923 
%e  S1^  a«-e  made  of  wood  with 
Painted  lettering,  but  may  be  la  r 
replaced  by  bronze  tablets.  ! 


The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate 


BY  JASPER  MILLER 


Assumption  III.,  May  19,  '30,— [To  the  Editor:]  I  have  a  Lincoln 
story  to  tell. 

The  day  before  the  great  debate  at  Charleston  between  Douglas  and 
Lincoln  in  Septeraber,1858,  both  of  these  illustrion  men  came  to  Mattoon 
and  spent  the   night  in  that  town.'  - 

Mr,  Lincoln  put  up  at  Pennylsvania 
House  that  used  to  stand  where  the 
Sawin-Jone88toienow  stands — back 
about  20  or  25  feet  from  the  street 
hoe— owned  by  Thos,  McKee,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  stayed  at  the  Essex 
House,  both  famous  hostleries  of 
that  day.  Each  gentlemen  held  a 
levee  at  their  respective  hotel  at 
which  the  whole  town  and  country- 
side turned  out  to  greet  their  favorite 
candidate  talk  politics  and  the  great 
parade  that  was  coming  the  next 
day.  A  bunch  of  boys,  ten  or  a 
dozen.among  them  being  Dar  James 
Lute  McKee,  Dan  O'Bannan  we 
went  the  rounds  between  the  two 
hotels.  At  the  Pennsylvania  House 
there  came  a  lull  in  the  handshaking, 
We  boys  were  lined  up  on  the  side 
walk  and  Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  to 
the  front  of  the  porch  and  said, 
*'Bovs  come  up  and  shake  hands," 
which  we  did  gladly.  I  was  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  bare-headed  and 
bare-footed.  When  he  come  to  me, 
taking  my  right  hand  in  his  he  put 
his  left  hand  on  my  head  and  look- 
ing at  bare-feet  he  said,  "Young 
man  I  wish  I  could  go  barefooted.'' 
I'll  nevGF  forget  the  thrill  that 
went  through  me  when  he  put  his 
hand  on  my  head.  Nothing  he 
ever  said  or  did  has  stuck  to  me  like 
that  experience.  I  always  liked 
him  aftes  that,  although  my  father 
was  a  strong  democrat. 
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Lincoln-Douglas  Parade 


BY  JASPER  MILLER 


[To  "She  Editor.]  It  is  now  72 
years  ago  since  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
eanvasedthe  state  of  Illinois  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  During  the  campaign 
they  delivered  a  joint  debate,  at 
what  they  considered  were  strategic 
points,  Charleston  being  one  of  them. 

Excitement  ran  high,  political 
lines  were  sharply  drawn— you 
either  was  or  you  wasn't  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican.  In  those  days 
the  parties  vied  with  each  other  in 
publie  demonstration  to  see  which 
could  have  the  highest  flag  pole; 
the  longest  parade  at  a  political 
rallis  01  the  most  gorgeous  torch 
light  procession. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right 
the  processions  on  this  occasion  were 
to  be  headed  by  the  candidate  a3 
they  drove  into  Charleston  Fair 
grounds.  The  demociats  headed  by 
Dougles  and  the  republicans  by  Lin- 
coln. 

The  head  democrat  float  was 
drawn  by  82  yoke  of  oxen,  one  for 
each  state,  and  the  republican  float 
was  drawn  by  32  white  horses.On  the 
float  rode  a  Godess  of  Liberty  sett- 
ing on  a  throne  10  feet  high  and 
surrounded  by  32  girls  dressed  in 
red,  white  and  blue,  representing 
the  several  states  in  the  union 
There  were  also  32  girls  riding  white 
horse.  There  was  also  a  float  on 
which  was  a  lathe,  turningout canes 
from  old  rails  that  Lincoln  had 
made— if  he  did.  The  girls  on  white 
horses  and  the  lathe  float  was  from 
Paradise  township. 

Two-horse  wagons  were  the  com- 
mon conveyance  of  that  day,  but 
there  were  many  four  and  six  horse 
teams  in  each  procession  drawing 
floats  on  whieh  there  was  some 
particular  emblem  designating  the 
political  faith  of  the  procession  in 
which  it  was  drawn,  The  democratio 
flag  poles  were  nicking  and  every- 
thing that  could  be  was  designed  out 


of  the  same  mood.  The  Republicans 
used  ask  as  their  emblem. 

The  Republican  procession  form- 
ed on  Broadway  and  the  Democrats 
on  Western  Avenue. 

My  father  did  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  go  until  after  the  hosts  be- 
gan to  assemble  and  by  the  time 
we  got  ready  we  had  to  drive  out  on 
Western  Ave.  to  the  lone  Elm  and 
north  nearly  to  Boyd's  before  we 
could  get  in  the  procession.  How 
many  came  behind  us  I  did  not 
known. 

The  democrats  had  the  longest 
processionbefoi  e.but  the  republicans 
excelled  in  the  number  and  excell- 
ence of  their  floats. 

The  republicans  went  by  the  way 
of  the  State  Road  and  the^mocratb 
trailed  the  north  road  by  Dead  Man's 
Grove.  It  was  late  when  we  all 
got  to  Charleston  by  the  time  we 
g  it  our  team  hitched  the  speaking 
h;d  begun. 

4i      .o    :-kU    £*3-30 
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Portrait  lincoln-Douglas  Debate 


Springfield,  III.,  Oct.  28.-Coles 
county,  rich  in  Lincoln  iore,  should 
have  especial  interest  in  a  painting 
which  hangs  in  the  north  corridor 
of  the  state  capital  building  here. 

The  picture  represents  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate  at  Charleston 
on  Sept.  18,  1858,  The  artist  is 
Robert  Marshall  Root,  a  former 
lesidentof  Shelby  ville,  III., who  com- 
pleted the  work  in  July  1918.  It  is 
a  large  canvas  and  daily  attracts 
large  crowds  of  tourists  who  gaze 
earnestly  at  the  scene  depicted. 

The  debate,  as  pictured  by  the 
artist,  took  place  in  a  beautiful 
grove,  under  the  shade  of  overhang- 
ing trees  and  bushes,  which  are 
everywhere. 

A  flag  and  bunting  droped  plat- 
form is  in  the  center  of  the  crowd, 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  eyes  can 
see  in  all  disrections. 

Lincoln  is  speaking.  His  left  arm 
is  raised  in  a  convincing  gesture. 
The  right  hand  rests  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  lying  on  a  table.  Douglas  is 
seated,  a  stern  look  on  his  face,  at 
Lincoln's  right.  Behind  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  and  the  group  of  notables 
seated  on  the  platform  is  seated  a 
group  of  reporters,  with  pads  in 
hand,  busily  engaged  in  transcribing 
Lincoln's  address. 

All  are  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the 
day — frock  coats,  wing  collars  with 
black  string  ties  and  several  silk 
hats  are  in  evidence.  Their  dress  is 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  folk  gather- 
ed to  hear  the  two  national  figures 
discuss  the  issues  of  that  day. 
These  listeners  are  dressed  in  "hick- 
ory" shirts,  overalls,  straw  hats. 
"Galluses'  are  much  in  evidence. 

A  band,  its  members  in  bright 
uniforms  is  seated  at  the  rear  of 


the  platiform,  their  instruments  in 
their  arms. 

A  large  pavilion  is  seen  in  the 
background,  Seated  within  it  are 
the  members  of  what  appears  to  be 
a  fife  and  drum  corps— in  all  prob- 
ability engaged  to  toot  vigorously 
for  one  candidate  or  the  other. 

In  the  left  rear  of  the  picture  a 
covered  wagon,  hitched  to  several 
span  of  oxen,  is  shown.  The  wagon 
bears  the  words^ ''Abe's  entrance 
into  Charleston  28  years  ago."  This 
sign  evidently  has  reference  to  the 
emigration  of  the  Lincoln  family 
from  Indiana  to  Illinois  when  Abe 
was  a  boy.  The  exact  route  the 
family  took  is  now  under  dispute  by 
two  organizations  seeking  to  decide 
the  route  for  the  proposed  Lincoln 
Memorial  Highway. 

Political  rivalry  of  the  time  is 
depioted  by  the  signs  borne  in  the 
hands  of  partisans  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  debaters  and  ap- 
pearing over  the  heads  of  the  erowd 

One  reads  "Coles  county  for  Lin- 
coln— 400  majority.''  Another,  ap- 
parently borne  by  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  Lincoln's  views,  bears 
the  Words  "Coles  County  for  Doug- 
las" but  failed  to  predict  by  what 
majority. 

Another  sign  reads  "Kansas  Will 
be  Free.''  Another  pleads:  "Sup- 
port Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Defend- 
er of  Henry  Clay."  Another  bears 
the  names  of  Lincoln  and  Oglesby, 
the  latter  referring  to  Illinois,  Civil 
War  governor.  Another  lists  Mar- 
shall and  Craddock.  Sticking  out 
of  a  clump  of  leaves,  another  sign 
starts,  "Douglas,  the  Little  Giant," 
the  foliage  blotting  out  the  remaind- 
er of  the  wosds. 

It's  a  picture  well  worth  seeing 
for  Coles  county  folk. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES 


CHARLESTON,  SEPTEMBER  18,1858 

In  many  respects  the  Charleston  de- 
bate on  Saturday,  September  18,  was 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  con- 
tests. There  was  an  unusually  large 
number  of  banners  displayed  and  they 
played  no  small  part  in  influencing  the 
remarks  of  the  speakers  themselves. 
The  largest  one,  80  feet  long,  reached 
across  the  street  from  the  Capitol 
Hotel  to  the  Court  House.  It  featured 
Abraham  Lincoln  driving  an  ox  team 
through  the  town,  thirty  years  before, 
when  the  Lincoln  family  migrated  to 
Illinois.  The  home  of  Lincoln's  father 
for  many  years  was  not  far  from 
Charleston,  and  his  step-mother  still 
resided  there  at  the  time  of  the  debate. 
The  event  was  made  a  homecoming  for 
Lincoln. 

Both  candidates  found  it  necessary 
to  come  to  Charleston  by  the  way  of 
Mattoon  which  allowed  their  support- 
ers to  organize  two  large  parades  to 
escort  the  speakers.  Upon  reaching 
Charleston,  Lincoln  was  entertained 
at  the  Capitol  House,  while  Douglas 
was  received  at  the  Union  House.  The 
debate  was  held  at  the  fair  grounds, 
and  the  attendance  was  estimated  all 
the  way  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand. 
It  was  here  that  one  of  the  members 
of  the  press  in  reporting-  the  event 
used  the  expression,  "The  prairies  are 
on  fire." 

Possibly  the  most  drastic  incident  in 
the  debate  was  the  leading  forth  of 
Hon.  O.  B.  Ficklin  by  Lincoln,  who 
made  this  staunch  supporter  of  Doug- 
las testify  as  to  what  he  knew  about 
Lincoln's  votes  on  the  Mexican  War 
situation. 

Speech  of  Lincoln 
Introduction 

Not  in  favor  of  bringing  about  the 
social  and  political  equality  of  the 
white  and  black  races  (Paragraphs 
1,2). 

Because  the  white  man  is  to  have 
the  superior  position,  the  negro  should 
not  be  denied  everything  (3). 

Will  stand  by  the  law  of  Illinois 
which  forbids  the  marrying  of  white 
people  and  negroes  (4) . 
Argument 
A.  The  Kansas  Constitution. 

(a)  Trumbull's  Mantle  Falls  on  Lin- 
coln. 

Trumbull  charged  Douglas  fa- 
vored constitution  for  Kansas 
which  prevented  giving  people  a 
voice  in  the  proceedings  (5). 

Having  endorsed  Trumbull's 
character,  Douglas  proposes  to 
hold  me  responsible  for  the  alleged 
Trumbull  slanders,  which  respon- 
sibility I  accept  (6). 

Senator  Bigler  reported  confer- 
ence of  senators  on  Enabling  Act 
for  people  of  Kansas;  Douglas's 
part  in  it  (7-8). 

[b)  Douglas's  Reaction  to   Trumbull 
Reviewed. 

Holds  Douglas  had  a  reason  for 
striking  out  clause  in  Constitu- 
tion (9-10). 


Words  Trumbull  alleged  were 
in  Toombs  Bill  were  in  fact  orig- 
inally there  (11-14). 

What  Trumbull  did  about  bill 
can  not  relieve  Douglas  from  re- 
sponsibility (15). 

The  fact  that  Trumbull  did  not 
offer  amendment  does  not  relieve 
Judge  Douglas  (16). 

Douglas  rather  than  Trumbull 
shifted  ground  on  question  (17- 
20). 

(c)  The  Alleged  Trumbull  Forgeries. 

Douglas  claims  Trumbull  forged 
his  evidence  from  beginning  to 
end  (21). 

Copies  of  the  Toombs  Bill  as  it 
went  to  Douglas  and  the  bill  as  it 
was  amended  by  Douglas  were  not 
forgeries  (21). 

The  Bigler  amendment  not  a 
forgery  (22-27). 

The  three  instances  where 
Trumbull  quotes  Douglas  are  not 
forgeries  (28-35). 

There  can  be  no  forgery  where 
every  piece  of  evidence  is  genuine 
(36-39). 

(d)  The  Submission  Clause. 

Bill  that  went  to  Douglas's 
hands  had  provision  in  it  for  sub- 
mitting Constitution  to  people 
and  he  took  it  out.  If  words  Doug- 
las struck  out  were  harmless,  as 
he  alleges,  why  did  he  deem  it  nec- 
essary to  strike  out  those  partic- 
ular harmless  words  (41)  ? 

How  could  he  infer  that  a  sub- 
mission was  implied  after  its  ex- 
press provision  had  been  stricken 
out  (41)? 

If  Douglas  admits  he  took  out 
of  the  bill  the  clause  in  question,  I 
ask  him  why  he  did  it  (41)  ? 
Speech  of  Douglas 

A.  Racial  Equality. 

Glad  he  has  succeeded  in  getting 
an  answer  from  Lincoln  on  ques- 
tion of  negro  citizenship  and  eligi- 
bility to  office  (Paragraph  1). 

B.  The  Kansas  Constitution. 

Both  Trumbull  and  Lincoln 
criticized  for  not  bringing  the  plot 
in  the  Kansas  question  before  the 
people  at  the  time  of  the  1856  elec- 
tion (2). 

Amazed  that  Lincoln  should  en- 
dorse the  charge  of  Trumbull  (3) . 

The  original  charge  by  Trum- 
bull read  showing  its  relation  to 
Popular  Sovereignty  and  indirectly 
accusing  Douglas  of  participating 
in  a  scheme  to  defraud  the  people 
(4-8). 

Only  question  at  issue  in  Toombs 
Bill  was  the  population  clause  (9). 

Lincoln  brought  up  the  Trumbull 
argument  to  conceal  question  which 
divided  parties  (10-11). 

Douglas  reviews  his  activities  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories (12-16). 

Examination  of  the  records 
proves  that  Trumbull's  charge — 
that  the  Toombs  Bill  contained 
clause  requiring  Constitution  to  be 


submitted  to  the  people — is  false 
(17-25). 

Claims  Trumbull  did  falsify  the 
records  of  the  country  (26) . 

C.  The  Pro-Slavery  Conspiracy. 

Lincoln's  charge  against  him  in 
connection  with  conspiracy  brand- 
ed as  falsehood  (27). 

Details  about  Dred  Scott  case 
given  (28). 

President  Buchanan  defended 
from  any  part  in  such  a  conspiracy 
(29). 

Inspection  of  own  public  service 
invited  and  attention  drawn  to  Lin- 
coln's Mexican  War  record  (30-31). 

D.  The  'New  Abolition  Party. 

Principles  of  Old  Line  Whigs 
and  Democrats  much  the  same 
(32). 

Clay,  Webster,  and  Cass  sup- 
ported compromise  measures  (33- 
37). 

Lincoln  and  Trumbull  formed 
scheme  by  which  two  great  parties 
would  be  abolitionized  (38-39). 

Campaign  activities  of  Lincoln 
and  Trumbull  in  favor  of  abolition- 
ism (40-49). 

Black  Eepublicans  change  their 
name  in  different  sections  (50-51). 

E.  Racial  Equality. 

Lincoln's  opposition  to  Dred 
Scott  Decision  implies  he  favors 
negro  citizenship  (52). 

Lincoln's  claim  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  asserts  racial 
equality  of  negro  and  white,  advo- 
cates giving  citizenship  to  negro 
(53). 

F.  The  "House  Divided"  Speech. 

Government     has     existed    and 
prospered   throughout   its   history 
divided  on  the  slavery  question  and 
can  continue  to  prosper  (54). 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Rejoinder 

Not  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship, 
but  different  states  have  power  to 
make  negroes  citizens  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Dred  Scott  Decision  de- 
cides they  have  not  that  power  (Para- 
graphs 1,  2). 

Judge  Douglas  challenged  to  point 
out  any  differences  in  Lincoln's 
speeches  north  and  south  (3). 

The  nation  has  been  divided  on  the 
slavery  question  for  more  than  forty 
years;  and  it  will  not  be  settled  until 
put  on  the  basis  where  our  fathers 
placed  it  (4-7). 

Have  twice  told  Judge  Douglas 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the 
alleged  Trumbull-Lincoln  conspiracy 
(8). 

Reply  to  Mexican  War  charge; 
Ficklin  brought  forward  as  witness 
(9-12). 

The  Trumbull  evidence  reviewed 
and  assertion  made  that  Douglas  has 
not  been  successful  in  proving  false 
a  single  charge  preferred  by  Trum- 
bull (13-15). 

A  right  to  infer  that  Judge  Doug- 
las anticipated  that  Kansas  would 
come  into  the  Union  with  a  constitu- 
tion which  had  not  been  submitted  to 
the  people  (16-17). 
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A  Great  Day  In  Lincoln  Debate  Retold 


By  Justin  Fishbein 
Sun-Times  Staff  Correspondent 
CHARLESTON.  111.— Excitement  gripped  this 
community  100  years  ago  as  Abraham  Lincoln  bat- 
tled Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  debate  for  the  fourth 
time. 

A  huge  ihrong  of  some  10,000  10  12.000  persons  assembled 
here  in  eastern  Illinois,  ISO  miles  south  of  Chicago,  to  listen 
10  their  debate  of  "political  queslions  that  now  agitate  the 
whole  country." 

Lincoln,  the  tall,  rawboncd  prairie  lawyer,  had  come  to  "the 
Buckle  on  the  Corn  Belt"  where  he  had  practiced  law  and 
where  many  of  his  friends  and  relatives  lived. 

On  a  warm,  clear  Saturday  afternoon,  Sept.   18,    1858,  he 
spent  three  hours  in  a  verbal  joust  with  Douglas,  the  champion 
of  popular  sovereignty  and  Democratic  senator  from  Illinois. 
Charleston  commemorated  that  event   100  years  later  with 
speeches  by  Gov.   Slratton,   Sen.  Everett  M.   Dirksen  (R-Ill.) 
and    Sen.    Paul    H.    Douglas 
(D-ill.)— no    relation— at  the 
fairground  debate  site. 
Slur  And  Counter-Slur 
There    was    no    re-enact- 
ment of  the  debate.  As  Allan 
Nevins.   professor  of  history 
at  Columbia  University,  put 

"Most  of  the  debate  was 
on  the  low  level  of  accusation 
and  counter-accusation."  It 
dealt  with  "invented  conspir- 
acies" that  "received  prepos- 
terous atlentii 

"This  shadow-hosing."  Nevins  asserted  in  his  book,  "The 
Emergence  of  Lincoln,"  "was  unworthy  of  such  men." 

In  1858,  however,  Charleston  bustled  with  preparations  for 
the  great  debate. 

"The  prairies  are  on  fire,"  wrote  the  special  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "and  all  parties  partake  of 
the  general  enthusiasm."' 

On  the  eve  of  the  debate,  partisans  poured  into  the  town, 
flowing  into  every  hotel  room  until,  according  to  Charles  H. 
Coleman,  professor  of  social  science  at  Eastern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, "hospitable  householders  opened  their  homes  to  the  bed- 
less  strangers." 

A  Night  Of  Activity 

Reception  committees  met,  banners  and  signs  were  painted 
and  hoisted  over  the  city  streets,  hammering  carpenters  built 
an  18  by  30  fool  wood  platform  in  the  Coles  County  fair- 
grounds 

At  Charleston's  centennial  observance,  stores  '  and  homes 
once  again  displayed  flags,  bunting  and  mottoes  just  as  they 
had  100  years  earlier. 

A  reproduction  of  a  giant  80-foot  banner  stretched  from  the 
courthouse  to  a  store  on  the  west  side  of  the  square.  On  one 
side,  were  blazoned  the  words: 

"Coles  County  400  Majority  for  Lincoln ." 

The  pro-Douglas  faction  depicted  Lincoln  as  a  young  man 
walking  alongside  a  ihree-yoke  learn  of  oxen  pulling  a  covered 
wagon,  captioned: 

"Old  Abe  Thirty  Years  Ago." 

A   Few  Mud  Streets 

Actually,  the  Lincoln  family  had  passed  through  Charleston 
on  its  way  from  Indiana  to  Macon  County  in  the  late  winter 
of  1830.   The  wagon  was  drawn  by  a  two-yoke  team. 

At  the  time,  Charleston  was  known  as  Coles  Court  House, 
and  was  not  much  more  than  a  few  mud  streets.  The  Lincoln 
entourage  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from  other  such  groups 
among  Kentucky  pioneers  trekking  into  the  eastern  Illinois 
Country. 

In  1858,  however,  the  scene  was  different.  Both  candidates 
had  spent  the  night  before  the  debate  at  the  new  railroad 
junction  of  Mattoon.  12  miles  west  of  Charleston.  There,  they 
received  friends  and  well-wishers  before  retiring. 

Early  the  next  morning  wagons  started  streaming  into 
Charleston.  Prof.  Coleman  described  the  scene  in  an  issue  of 
Eastern  Illinois  University  Bulletin: 

"From  the  four  corners  of  the  county  they  came,  wagons 
loaded  with  children,  big  hampers  of  food  and  jugs  of  cider  to 
eut  the  dust  of  the  road. 

"The  farmers  of  Coles  County  had  come  for  the  day.  Dog 
Town,  Bloody  Hutton,  Greasy  Creek,  Paradise,  Muddy  Point, 
Buck  Grove,  Farmingion.  Goosenest  Prairie,  Pinhook— they 
were  all  present." 

The  Lincoln  procession  left  Maitoon  by  the  south  road  for 
Charleston,  accompanied  by  the  Bowling  Green  band  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Later,  ii  was  joined  by  Lincoln  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  a  span  of  horses. 

Queens  Of  '58  Join  Parade 

Along  the  route,  it  picked  up  more  and  more  members.  Near 
Charleston,  it  was  joined  by  a  large  float  decorated  with  white 
muslin  and  silk  and  32  girls  clad  in  while  and  wearing  green 
velvet  caps.  Each  represented  a  stale  in  the  union.  On  one  side 
of  the  i  U'ti  was  the  following  inscription: 


_*_  'THE  FOURTH  \-  _____ 

\L1NC0LN  DOUGLAS  DEBATE^ 

HELD  ONl  THESE  GROUNDS,  SEPT.  18.1858 

THIS  MEMORIAL 

ERECTED  AND  DEDICATED,  UNDER 
THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  CHARLESTON 
POST  NO.  271  CAR  AND  THE  COLES  CO 
CrUirTAUQi  A  ASSOC   JULY  2S  \%5 


Stone    marker    in    Charleston    stands    o 
Douglas  debate. 

"Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  Takes  its  Way,  Our  Girls 
Link-On  to  Lincoln,  Their  Mothers  were  for  Clay." 

The  inscription  referred  to  Sen.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
the  great  Whig  leader.  Many  Coles  County  residents  descended 
from  Kentucky  Whigs. 

Dressed  in  white,  a  17-year-old  girl  rode  a  white  horse  and 
waved  a  banner  staling,  "Kansas,  I  Will  Be  Free." 

She  was  Eliza  Marshall,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  A.  Mar- 
shall, lawyer-friend  of  Lincoln  and  a  nephew  of  Henry  Clay, 
who  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  on  the  GOP  ticket  in  1858. 

Observed  Horace  White,  a  Chicago  reporter: 

"As  she  was  very  good  looking,  we  thought  that  she  would 
not  remain  free  always." 

The  procession  entered  Charleston  to  echoes  of  cheers  and 
hurrahs. 

Honest  Abe   Kisses  'Stepmaw' 

A  traditional  tale  says  Lincoln  spied  his  stepmother,  Sarah 
Bush  Lincoln,  in  the  crowd.  He  stopped  the  carriage,  chatted 
with  her  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

The  Widow  Lincoln,  whose  husband,  Thomas,  had  died  in 
1851,  lived  ai  Goosenest  Prairie,  (now  Campbell)  near  <=h«rl«- 

The  Lincoln  procession  halted  in  the  public  square  where 
he  was  officially  welcomed  and  where  the  Rail-Splitter  thanked 
the  assemblage. 

The  Douglas  procession  took  the  north  road  to  Charlesion. 
The  Litile  Giant  who  apparency  traveled  lo  the  city  aboard  his 
special  railroad  car,  joined  his  followers  outside  Charlesion.  In 
his  parade,  32  young  men  and  32  young  women  all  on  horse- 
back, carried  flags.  16  on  hickory  sticks  and  16  on  ash  sticks. 
The  different  woods  symbolized  the  union  of  Democrats  tOld 
Hickory  for  President  Andrew  lackson)  and  Whigs  (ash  for 
Ashland,  Ky..  the  home  of  Clay). 

The  Douglas  procession  went  lo  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
square  where  Douglas  also  received  an  official  welcome. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gushing  oratory,  however,  a  Republican 
band  blared  music  on  the  opposite  corner,  drowning  out  the 
welcoming  festiv  ities. 


In  ceremonies  commemorating  100th  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate  in  Charleston,  Gov.  Stratton  (waving 
in  lead  car)  and  Sen.  Douglas  (in  second  car)  lead  parade 
through  town.  "Thirty  Years  Ago"  on  sign  refers  to  Lincoln 
es  a  young  man  30  years  prior  to    1858.    (AP  Wirephoto) 

After  lunch,  new  processions  accompanied  the  debaters  to 
ihe  fairgrounds. 

The  debate  was  stormy,  with  boih  orators  hurling  charges 
at  each  other.  After  Lincoln  talked",  according  lo  a  transcript 
of  the  debate,  he  was  given  three  cheers  "spontaneously  by 
ihe  vast  crowd;  after  which  the  people  poured  out  the  gates, 
the  carriages  and  bands  of  music  formed  in  procession  and  the 
whole  (parade)  marched  back  to  town." 

Douglas  and  his  handsome  wife,  attired  in  a  lavender  check- 
ed silk  dress  and  dainty  bonnet,  returned  to  town. 

Lincoln  went  to  a  local  hotel  and  later  visited  Augustus  H. 
Chapman,  whose  wife,  Harriet,  was  a  granddaughter  oi  Lin- 
coins  stepmother. 

The  elder  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  other  relatives  were  at  the 
Chapman  home.  That  evening,  both  political  parlies  staged 
rallies  in  Ihe  lown  square. 

A  Great  Day   For  Charleston 

A  local  band  serenaded  ihe  gathering  from  outside  "far  into 
the  dangerous  hours,"  wrote  a  Chicago  newsman,  "and  finally 
vibrated  and  throbbed  itself  to  rest.  So  ended  the  great  day 
at  Charleston."' 

Charleston  has  had  other  great  days  since  the  debaie.  It  is 
overshadowed  as  an  industrial  center  by  Mattoon,  which  grew 
to  twice  the  size  of  the  county  seat. 

But  it  is  an  important  trade  and  railroad  center  in  a 
rich  agricultural  region,  a  center  for  railroad  shops,  ihe  manu- 
facture of  shoes,  brooms  and  lumber  milling. 

A  great  day  lay  ahead  for  Galesburg,  too — a  western  lllinoii 
city  young  and  overwhelmingly  Republican  in  1858.  The  rivals 
would  meet  there  Oct.  7. 


Honest  Foe  Aids  Honest  Abe 


CHARLESTON— This  mt 
ing  the  procession  formed 
Mattoon  for  the  purpose  of 
corting    Lincoln    to    the    county 

rriving  in  Charleston,  a  vast 
throng  was  found  watching  the 
procession  and  welcomed  it  with 
cheers  and  huzzas. 

In  front  ot  Ihe  Capitol  House 
the  ceremony  of  rccepiion  took 
place  in  the  finest  and  most  im- 
posing style.  The  reception 
speech  was  made  bv  Hon.  H. 
P.  H.  Bromwell  ...  It  was  well 
received  by  the  crowd  .  .  .  Mr. 
Lincoln  responded  in  a  few  re- 
marks well  timed  and  to 
point,  which  inflamed  the  a 
ence  with  ihe  greatest  ami 
of  enthusiasm. 

Lincoln  Denies  Charge 

Afier  dinner  the  crowd  moved 
to  the  ground  of  the  Agricuhura 
Society  to  witness  ihe  great  at 
traction  of  the  day— Ihe  intel 
lectual  conlesi  hciween-lhe-twc 
greal  front  leaders  io  Illinois, . . 


FOURTH  IN  A  SERIES 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  on  the  historic  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  which  took  place  a  century  ago.  The 
rivals  for  a  U.S.  Senate  seat  met  at  Ihe  Charleston  fair- 
grounds in  eastern  Illinois,  where  a  throng  estimated  at 
more  than  10.000  gathered  to  hear  the  Rail  Splitter  and 
Little  Giant.  This  is  a  condensed  version  of  a  dispatch 
from  Charleston  by  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Democrat, 
published  on  Sept.  12,  1858. 


In  the  course  of  his  remarks. 
Mr.  Douglas  insinuated  the  oft- 
exploded  charge  that  Lincoln 
voted  against  supplies  to  our 
soldiers  in  the  Mexican  War. 
This  Mr.  Lincoln  treated  in  an 
entirely  original  but,  it  must  be 
conceded,  very  effective  manner. 
Referring  to  the  charge,  he  ex- 
plained in  a  concise  manner  hr 
position  upon  ihe  ffhr  question 
as  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Whig  Party  of  that  day, 
rJo  prove  his  statements  true. 
he  turned  to  Hon.  O.  \i.  Fickhr 
who  was  sitting  upon  ihe  sland, 


and  seizing  him  by   the  collar, 
igged  him  by  main  force  be- 
e  the  audience,  saying  "now, 
■.  Ficklin,  you  sat  by  my  side 
ihe   whole  time   I  was  in  Con- 
gress, and  know  very  well  every 
speech   and   vote  given   by   me. 
Now,  sir,  1  want  you  io  tell  this 
audience  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter." 

An  Unwilling  Witness 
Mr.  Ficklin  was  an  unwilling 
witness  indeed,  but  in  a  light 
place  and  could  do  no  better 
ihan  gc  lorward  and  do  as  he 
was  bidden.    He  said  he  was  a 


friend  of  boih  contending  gtr 
men  and   esieemed   ihem   both.  | 
He  further  said  (bat  Mr.  Line 
gave  no  material  vole  different  | 
from  his  own  on  the  war  qi 
tion,  except  to  declare  it  uncon-  | 
slitutional. 

The    effect    of   this    perforrr 
ance,  as  will  readily  be  seen  by  | 
the  reader,  was  electrical  uj 
the  audience.    Douglas  me! 
charge,    and    instead    of    gelling  | 
out   of   temper    arid    giving 
lie,  Lincoln  seized  Douglas'  right  I 
hand  man,  made  him  a  witness 
and  at  once  nailed  the   libelous 
charge  to  the  counter.    The  ef- 
fect was   most    powerful;    cheer 
after  cheer  rent  the  air,  testify- | 
ing  the  complete  triumph  of  Lin- 
coln over  this  calumny. 

"Fick"  was  nol  a  little  dis- I 
comforted  but  he  could  do  nol 
better  than  meet  ihe  issue  with  | 
fortitude.  He  had  betn  ihe  i 
willing  inslrumenl  in  the  hand*  | 
of  Lincoln  of  robbing  ihe  Doug- 

iles  of  their  chief  weapon. 
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He  Lf/ces  Abe 


Spruce  Up  Lincoln  Site, 
Indian  Tells  Charleston 


Charleston.  March  16  •  Special » 

A  turbaned  native  of  India  who 
believes  the  site  of  the  Lincoln- 1 
Douglas  debate  here  isn't  proper- 
ly marked  and  who  likes  parking 
meter  tickets  visited  here  this 
week. 

Joginder  Singh  Rekhi,  a  staunch 
fan  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  tour- 
ing the  United  States  and  lie  hopes 
a  book  will  be  the  result  of  his 
travels. 

Rekhi  is  touring  the  Lincoln 
country  on  a  reverse  course— the 
Springfield  burial  site  to  Lincoln's 
Kentucky  birthplace.  Basis  of  his 
route  is  an  article  on  the  Lincoln 
area  in  a  1952  edition  of  National 
Geographic. 

Rekhi  created  his  first  attention 
here  when  he  welcomed— unlike 
most  motorists— a  parking  meter 
violation  ticket. 

When  Charleston  meter  patrol- 
man Dwight  Walker  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  expired  meter  as 
he  sat  in  his  car,  Rekhi  politely 
asked: 

"Can  I  do  something  for  you, 
officer?" 

When  Walker  explained  the  me- 
ter system,  Rekhi  said  he  under- 
siood  and  wanted  the  ticket. 

As  he  explained  it: 

"If  I  don't  have  a  violation  and 
don't  get  a  ticket,  I  won't  have  a 
story." 

Rekhi   didn't  explain  just  how 


Joginder  Singh  Rekhi 

the  ticket  would  figure  info  the 
story,  although  he  said  he  had 
picked  up  similar  tickets  in  37 
states. 

Rekhi,  who  toured  the  points  of 
Lincoln  interest  in  the  commu- 
nity, said  a  more  suitable  mark- 
er in  observance  of  the  Lincoln- 
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A  "Great  Fraud"? 
Politics  in  Thomas  Ford's  History  of  Illinois 


Thirty  years  ago,  historians  thought  Lincoln  was  most  a 
statesman  when  he  was  least  a  man  of  party.  In  general,  this 
meant  that  Lincoln  the  President  was  a  statesman,  but  Lin- 
coln the  Whig  politician  was  not.  In  the  period  from  the  late 
1940s  to  the  early  1960s,  some  historians  celebrated  the  prac- 
tical, compromising  politician  as  the  ideal  statesman,  and  for 
this  brief  period  Lincoln  was  often  pictured  as  a  statesman  be- 
cause he  was  a  skilful  politician.  This  new  view  never  re- 
dounded to  the  benefit  of  Lincoln's  Whig  years,  though  David 
Donald  argued  in  1959  that 
President  Lincoln  was  merely 
a  "Whig  in  the  White  House." 
The  new  appreciation  for  poli- 
ticians did  not  extend  to  the 
Whig  party,  which  was  of  lit- 
tle interest  to  liberal  scholars 
who  regarded  its  affection  for 
banks  and  tariffs  with  dis- 
dain. 

G.S.  Boritt's  Lincoln  and 
the  Economics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dream  has  at  last 
rescued  Lincoln's  Whig  years 
from  the  charge  of  narrow 
partisanship.  But  the  reasons 
for  the  long  reign  of  the  view 
that  Lincoln  was  a  petty  poli- 
tician before  the  White  House 
years  have  not  been  ade- 
quately explored. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons 
is  the  heavy  reliance  his- 
torians have  placed  on 
Thomas  Ford's  History  of  Il- 
linois from  Its  Commence- 
ment as  a  State  in  1818  to  1847 
(Chicago:  S.C.  Griggs,  1854). 
It  is  an  appealing  book  —  a 
minor  classic,  in  fact  — 
written  with  economy,  full  of 
facts  and  descriptions  no- 
where else  available,  and  bru- 
tally frank. 

It  is  Ford's  frankness  which 
has  had  the  greatest  appeal. 
The  tone  of  most  nineteenth- 
century  memoirs  was  pious 
and  earnest  rather  than  cyni- 
cal, and  nineteenth-century 
state  histories  were  generally 
celebratory  in  nature.  Ford's 
book,  a  state  history  written 
almost  as  a  memoir  by  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  much  of  the 
era  he  describes,  is  remark- 
able   for    its    candor    about 


HISTORY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


COMMENCEMENT  AS  A  STATE  IN  1818  TO  1847. 

CONTAINING  A 

FULL   ACCOUNT  OF  THE   BLACK  HAWK   WAR,   THE   RISE,  PROGRESS, 

AND  FALL  OF  MORMONISM,  THE  ALTON  AND  LOVEJOY  RIOTS, 

AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  AND  INTBRESrNG  EVENTS. 


BY  THE  LATE 


GOV.    THOMAS    FORD. 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 
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FIGURE  1.  Title  page  of  Ford's  History  of  Illinois. 


politics.  Himself  a  politician  (Ford  was  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  from  1842  to  1846),  he  viewed  the  motives  of  most  poli- 
ticians with  cynicism  and  spoke  with  the  authoritative  tone  of 
an  insider.  Historians  anxious  for  a  reliable  source  which 
pierced  through  the  customary  platitudes  and  moralisms  of 
nineteenth-century  historical  writing  have  devoured  Ford's 
book. 

For  the  early  period  of  Lincoln's  involvement  with  Illinois 
politics,  Thomas  Ford's  History  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the  most 

important  sources.  It  is 
quoted  by  everyone.  Even  Lin- 
coln quoted  from  it.  In  the  first 
of  his  famous  debates  with 
Stephen  Douglas,  at  Ottawa 
on  August  21,  1858,  Lincoln 
argued  that  his  opponent  had 
not  always  bowed  to  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  readi- 
ly as  he  bowed  to  its  will  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion. 
And  I  remind  him  of 
another  piece  of  history  on 
the  question  of  respect  for 
judicial  decisions,  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  Illinois  history,  be- 
longing to  a  time  when  the 
large  party  to  which  Judge 
Douglas  belonged,  were  dis- 
pleased with  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Il- 
linois, because  they  had 
decided  that  a  Governor 
could  not  remove  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.  You  will  find 
the  whole  story  in  Ford's 
History  of  Illinois,  and  I 
know  that  Judge  Douglas 
will  not  deny  that  he  was 
then  in  favor  of  over- 
slaughing that  decision  by 
the  mode  of  adding  five  new 
Judges,  so  as  to  vote  down 
the  four  old  ones.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  ended  in  the 
Judge's  sitting  down  on 
that  very  bench  as  one  of 
the  five  new  Judges  to  break 
down  the  four  old  ones. 

Again,  when  Lincoln  met 
Douglas  at  Charleston  on 
September  18th,  a  heckler 
asked  Lincoln,  who  was  de- 
fending Lyman  Trumbull's 
reputation,  what  Ford's  book 
said  about  him.  Lincoln  re- 
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plied:  "My  own  recollection  is,  that  Ford  speaks  of  Trumbull 
in  very  disrespectful  terms  in  several  portions  of  his  book,  and 
that  he  talks  a  great  deal  worse  of  Judge  Douglas." 

Ford's  History  of  Illinois  has  played  an  important  role  in 
documenting  Lincoln's  career.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  for  the  charge  that,  as  a  member  of  Sangamon 
County's  "Long  Nine,"  Lincoln  had  traded  support  for  local 
internal  improvements  for  votes  to  move  the  state  capital 
from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  The  book  barely  mentions  Lin- 
coln, however,  and  its  real  importance  has  lain  in  providing  a 
picture  of  the  political  landscape  of  Lincoln's  early  career. 

A  good  example  of  the  book's  use  appears  in  the  first  volume 
of  J.G.  Randall's  Lincoln  the  President: 

The  politicians'  world  in  Illinois  in  the  day  of  Lincoln's 
earlier  career  has  been  drawn  from  life  in  the  vivid  pages  of 
Governor  Thomas  Ford.  It  was  not  an  inspiring  picture.  Be- 
cause of  the  want  of  true  "issues"  and  the  scramble  for 
favor,  as  explained  by  Ford,  an  election  became  "one  great 
fraud,  in  which  honor,  faith,  and  truth  were  .  .  .  sacrificed, 
and  politicians  were  debased  below  the  .  .  .  popular  idea  of 
that  class  of  men."  Government  might  mean  one  thing  to 
the  people;  its  purpose  in  the  minds  of  politicians  was 
another  matter.  They  had  a  "destiny  to  accomplish,  not  for 
the  people,  but  for  themselves."  With  the  people  caring  little 
for  matters  of  government,  said  Ford,  the  "politicians  took 
advantage  of  this  lethargic  state  of  indifference  ...  to  ad- 
vance their  own  projects,  to  get  offices  and  special  favors 
from  the  legislature,  which  were  all  they  busied  their  heads 
about."  Politicians,  he  said,  operated  on  the  principle  that 
"the  people  never  blame  any  one  for  misleading  them";  it 


was  merely  a  matter  of  supporting  or  opposing  measures  be- 
cause of  their  popularity  or  unpopularity  at  the  time.  A 
"public  man,"  said  the  governor,  "will  scarcely  ever  be  for- 
given for  being  right  when  the  people  are  wrong."  That  was 
why  "so  many"  politicians  were  "ready  to  prostitute  their 
better  judgments  to  catch  the  popular  breeze."  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  basis  of  parties  in  their  early  origin,  Ford 
observed  that  "little  big  men,  on  both  sides  .  .  .  feel  the  most 
thorough  hatred  for  each  other;  their  malice  often  supply- 
ing the  place  of  principle  and  patriotism.  They  think  they 
are  devoted  to  a  cause,  when  they  only  hate  an  opponent; 
and  the  more  thoroughly  they  hate,  the  more  .  .  .  are  they 
partisans."  Party  newspapers,  he  thought,  promoted  and 
perpetuated  this  unhealthy  state  of  things. 
Ford's  candor  about  political  motivation  and  his  seeming 
nonpartisanship  ("little  big  men"  were  "on  both  sides")  per- 
suaded many  a  student  of  Illinois  history  that  politics  were  a 
sordid    affair.    Since    Lincoln's    life   was   thoroughly   and 
inextricably  enmeshed  with  Illinois  politics,  the  result  was 
that  historians  found  in  him,  perhaps  in  less  exaggerated 
form,  the  general  attributes  of  Illinois  politicians  outlined  by 
Thomas  Ford. 

The  bitterness  of  Ford's  disgust  for  politics  and  politicians 
was  extraordinary  and  was  not  misrepresented  by  Randall 
and  other  Lincoln  biographers  who  saw  Lincoln's  early 
political  career  as  narrowly  partisan  and  crafty.  Ford  intro- 
duces his  theme  in  his  discussion  of  the  first  Illinois  legisla- 
ture early  in  the  book.  "It  appears,"  he  said,  "by  the  journals 
of  this  first  legislature  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
tract for  stationery,  who  reported  that  they  had  purchased  a 
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FIGURE  2.  Harper's  Weekly  pictured  Lincoln  swapping  stories  with  drinking  politicians,  as  a  hearse  carrying  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  passed  by. 
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FIGURE  3.  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper  pictured  the  crowd  of 
office-seekers  who  besieged  Lin- 
coln when  his  administration 
began. 


sufficient  stock  at  the  cost  of  $13[.]50.  For  every  dollar  then 
paid,  we  now  pay  hundreds  for  the  same  articles;  but  this  was 
in  the  days  of  real  frugality  and  economy,  and  before  any  of 
the  members  had  learned  the  gentlemanly  art  of  laying  in, 
from  the  public  stock,  a  year  or  two's  supply  at  home."  Sur- 
veying the  state's  political  history  up  to  1830,  and  "calling  to 
mind  the  prominent  actors  in  the  scenes  of  that  day,  the  fierce 
struggles  and  quarrels  amongst  them,  the  loves  and  the 
hatreds,  the  hopes,  fears,  successes  and  disappointments  of 
men,  recently,  but  now  no  more  on  the  stage  of  action,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  with  the  utter  nothingness  of  mere 
contests  for  office."  The  old  and  corrupt  methods  of  politics 
were  carried  into  the  new  state.  "In  those  days,"  Ford  said, 
"the  people  drank  vast  quantities  of  whiskey  and  other 
liquors;  and  the  dispensation  of  liquors,  or  'treating,'  as  it  was 
called,  by  candidates  for  office,  was  an  indispensable  element 
of  success  at  elections."  The  personal  politics,  intrigue,  and 
disregard  of  the  public  welfare  practiced  in  gaining  election 
"were  carried .  .  .  into  the  legislature.  Almost  everything  there 
was  done  from  personal  motives."  Ford's  message  was 
simple:  "Hitherto  in  Illinois  the  race  of  politicians  has  been 
more  numerous  and  more  popular  with  the  people,  than  the 
race  of  statesmen." 

Though  Ford's  views  are  exceptional  for  their  disdain  for 
the  methods  of  politics,  they  have  the  ring  of  authenticity  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  partisan  flavor.  Denunciations  of 
politics  and  politicians  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  com- 
mon, but  they  came  most  often  as  denunciations  of  the  prac- 
tices and  practitioners  of  the  opposite  party.  Ford  spared 
almost  no  one;  Democrat  and  Whig  alike  fell  before  his  critical 
scythe. 

Though  nonpartisan  in  his  criticism  of  politicians,  Ford 
was  nevertheless  far  from  objective.  His  History  of  Illinois  is 
colored  by  a  prejudice  not  against  any  particular  party  but 
against  parties  themselves  —  or  rather,  against  politics  with 
or  without  parties.  An  especially  revealing  but  little-known 
article  on  Ford's  History  in  "The  Illinois  Bookshelf  column 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  for 
March,  1945,  explains  the  reasons  for  Ford's  peculiarly 
jaundiced  views  of  the  ways  of  politicians.  Despite  being  an 
elected  official  himself,  Ford's  political  success  was  achieved 
with  a  minimum  of  political  effort.  In  1835  the  state  legisla- 
ture elected  him  circuit  judge.  In  1837  he  became  judge  of  the 
Chicago  municipal  court.  In  1839  the  legislature  elected  him 
circuit  judge  again,  and  in  1841  he  joined  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court.  In  1842  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  died, 
and  Ford  replaced  him  with  only  ten  weeks  remaining  before 
the  election.  Despite  little  time  for  campaigning,  he  won  elec- 
tion in  this  overwhelmingly  Democratic  state.  Thus,  Ford 
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served  as  Illinois 's  governor  without  much  campaigning  and 
without  ever  having  seen  the  state  legislature  at  work.  What 
he  saw  when  he  gained  office  must  have  shocked  him. 
Another  factor  was  Ford's  long,  painful,  and  losing  battle 
against  tuberculosis.  He  wrote  his  History  in  order  to  gain 
money  for  his  five  children,  made  indigent  by  his  inability  to 
make  a  living  during  his  illness.  The  History  embodies  the 
bitter  observations  of  a  dying  man.  Ford  died  in  1850,  leaving 
his  manuscript  with  James  Shields,  who  finally  found  a  pub- 
lisher for  it  in  1854. 

Despite  Ford's  shock  and  disdain  for  politics,  when  he  wrote 
his  History,  he  could  think  of  no  better  system  than  the  one  he 
had  experienced.  In  fact,  one  could  legitimately  read  Ford's 
book  as  a  sober  defense  of  the  two-party  system  and  an  attack 
on  the  sophistication  of  the  electorate.  Throughout  his 
History,  Ford  insisted  "that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  govern- 
ment will  be  a  type  of  the  people."  Whenever  he  denounced 
politicians  and  politics,  he  qualified  his  criticism  by  laying 
the  ultimate  blame  on  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the 
people  who  elected  them. 

Likewise,  when  he  criticized  the  political  system,  he  often 
noted  that  the  alternatives  to  it  were  far  inferior.  Discussing 
the  period  in  Illinois  before  the  emergence  of  two-party 
politics,  Ford  said: 

There  are  those  who  are  apt  to  believe  that  this  mode  of 
conducting  elections  [by  personal  rather  than  party  con- 
tests] is  likely  to  result  in  the  choice  of  the  best  materials  for 
administering  government. .  .  .  The  idea  of  electing  men  for 
their  merit  has  an  attractive  charm  in  it  to  generous  minds; 
but  in  our  history  it  has  been  as  full  of  delusion  as  it  has 
been  attractive.  Nor  has  the  organization  of  regular  parties, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  new  principle  in  elections  of 
"measures  not  men,"  fully  answered  the  expectation  of  its 
friends.  But  if  the  introduction  of  such  parties,  supposed  to 
be  founded  on  a  difference  in  principles,  has  done  no  other 
good,  it  has  greatly  softened  and  abated  the  personal  rancor 
and  asperity  of  political  contests,  though  it  has  made  such 
contests  increasing  and  eternal.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, if  there  be  evils  attending  the  contests  of  party,  that 
society  cannot  receive  the  full  benefit  from  them  by  the  total 
extinction  of  all  mere  personal  considerations,  personal 
quarrels,  and  personal  crimination,  not  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit the  genius  and  tendency  of  a  party  as  to  measures,  and 
which  are  merely  incidental  to  contests  for  office.  The  pre- 
sent doctrine  of  parties  is  measures,  not  men,  which  if  truly 
carried  out  would  lead  to  a  discussion  of  measures  only.  But 
parties  are  not  yet  sufficiently  organized  for  this;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  at  every  election  much  personal  bitter- 
ness and  invective  mingled  with  the  supposed  contests  for 
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principle ....  Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  all  these 
personal  contests  will  be  confined  to  the  bosom  of  one  party, 
in  selecting  the  best  candidates  to  carry  out  its  principles. 
Ford  could  thus  complain  that  parties  were  inadequately  or- 
ganized and  denounce  a  party-less  system,  the  dream  of  many 
an  elitist  critic  of  American  politics. 

Ford  had  no  illusions  about  the  workings  of  party  politics; 
yet  he  recognized  parties  as,  at  worst,  a  necessary  evil.  He  had 
a  realistic  view  of  party  discipline: 

The  oganization  of  men  into  politcal  parties  under  the 
control  of  leaders  as  a  means  of  government,  necessarily 
destroys  individuality  of  character  and  freedom  of  opinion. 
Government  implies  restraint,  compulsion  of  either  the 
body  or  mind,  or  both.  The  latest  improvement  to  effect  this 
restraint   and   compulsion   is   to   use   moral  means,  in- 
tellectual means  operating  on  the  mind  instead  of  the  old 
mode  of  using  force,  such  as  standing  armies,  fire,  sword 
and  the  gibbet,  to  control  the  mere  bodies  of  men.  It  is  there- 
fore a  very  common  thing  for  men  of  all  parties  to  make  very 
great  sacrifices  of  opinion,  so  as  to  bring  themselves  into 
conformity  with  the  bulk  of  their  party.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  more  common  than  for  the  race  of  newspaper 
statesmen  to  denounce  all  such  of  the  opposite  party  as  yield 
their  own  opinions  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  as 
truckling  and  servile.  They  may  possibly  be  right  in  this. 
But  undoubtedly  such  submission  is  often  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  majorities,  entertaining  the  same  opinion.  A 
little  further  experience  may  develop  the  fact,  that  when 
this  means  of  securing  majorities  shall  fail,  the  govern- 
ment will  fall  into  anarchy. 
Unlike  many  critics  of  politics  and  parties,  Ford  had  no  fear  of 
majority  will.  His  basic  complaint  was  that  majorities  were 
poorly  formed  and  represented,  and  that  bipartisan  measures 
frustrated  any  responsibility  of  politician  or  party  to  people. 
His  criticism  of  the  Internal  Improvements  Act  of  1837,  often 
pointed  to  as  a  glaring  example  of  Lincoln's  narrow  Whig  par- 
tisanship, was  that  it  was  advocated  and  passed  as  a  bi- 
partisan measure  for  the  good  of  the  whole  state.  "The  vote  in 
the  legislature  was  not  a  party  vote,"  said  Ford,  and 
the  banks  were  advocated  and  supported  upon  grounds  of 
public  utility  and  expediency;  and  like  on  the  vote  upon  the 
internal  improvement  system,  which  followed  at  the  next 
session,  both  whigs  and  democrats  were  earnestly  invited  to 
lay  party  feelings  aside,  and  all  go,  at  least  once,  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Whenever  I  have  heard  this  cry  since,  I 
have  always  suspected  that  some  great  mischief  was  to  be 
done,  for  which  no  party  desired  to  be  responsible  to  the 
people.  As  majorities  have  the  power,  so  it  is  their  duty  to 
carry  on  the  government.  The  majority,  as  long  as  parties 
are  necessary  in  a  free  government,  ought  never  to  divide, 
and  a  portion  of  it  join  temporarily  with  the  minority.  It 
should  always  have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  adopt  all  the 
measures  necessary  for  good  government.  As  a  general 
thing,  if  the  minority  is  anything  more  than  a  faction,  if  it 
has  any  principles,  and  is  true  to  them,  it  will  rally  an 
opposition  to  all  that  is  done  by  the  majority;  and  even  if  it  is 
convinced  that  the  measures  of  the  majority  are  right,  it  is 
safest  for  the  minority  to  compel  the  majority  to  take  the  un- 
divided responsibility  of  government.  By  this  means  there 
will  always  be  a  party  to  expose  the  faults  and  blunders  of 
our  rulers;  and  the  majority  will  be  more  careful  what  they 
do. 
Here  Ford  advocated  the  ultimate  in  the  partisan  ideal,  the 
benefits  of  opposition  to  one  party's  program  even  when  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  proper  program.  This  plea  for  disciplined, 
but  responsible  majorities  looked  forward  to  the  proposals  to 
institute  in  America  cabinet  government  on  the  British 
model,  proposals  which  were  widely  put  forward  towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


As  a  theoretical  commentator  on  the  nature  of  party 
politics,  Ford  was  unusual  in  his  thoroughgoing  defense  of 
disciplined  party  majorities.  In  other  respects,  of  course,  he 
was  a  typical  Democrat  of  his  era.  He  thought  that  "no  farmer 
ought  ever  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  his  farm."  He  blamed 
the  internal  improvements  mania  on  "the  general  desire  of 
sudden  and  unwarrantable  gain;  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
slow  but  sure  profits  of  industry  and  lawful  commerce,  pro- 
duced a  general  phrenzy."  His  ideal  political  system  looked 
back  to  the  storybook  democracy  of  the  early  New  England 
town: 

My  own  opinion  of  the  convention  system  is,  that  it  can 
never  be  perfect  in  Illinois,  without  the  organization  of  little 
township  democracies,  such  as  are  found  in  New  York  and 
New  England;  that  in  a  State  where  the  people  are  highly  in- 
telligent, and  not  indifferent  to  public  affairs,  it  will  enable 
the  people  themselves  to  govern,  by  giving  full  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  majority;  but  among  a  people  who  are  either 
ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  their  government, 
the  convention  system  is  a  most  admirable  contrivance  to 
enable  active  leaders  to  govern  without  much  responsibility 
to  the  people. 

Thomas  Ford's  very  good  book  has  been  used  to  very  bad 
effect.  Historians  have  used  its  strictures  on  the  unsavory 
motives  and  methods  of  politicians  to  criticize  political 
parties;  yet  Ford  was  himself  a  staunch  defender  of  party 
politics.  The  book  has  been  mined  by  historians  but  generally 
misread  by  them.  Showing  almost  a  tenderfoot's  pique  at  the 
methods  of  state  legislators,  Ford  has  been  seen  as  an  unim- 
passioned  and  objective  observer  of  party  politics.  The  book 
should  be  used  carefully  by  students  of  Lincoln's  early 
political  career,  but  it  should  be  used.  It  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  historians  have  thus  far  allowed  it. 
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FIGURE  4.  Thomas  Ford  as  pictured  in  the  Portrait 
and  Biographical  Album  of  Sangamon  County,  Illinois. 


Painting  by   Robert  Marshall   Root   in   the  Illinois   State   Capitol 

THE  DEBATE  AT  CHARLESTON  on  September  18,  1858.  From 
1.  to  r.:  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  Dr.  W.  M.  Chambers,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, Horace  White,  and  Robert  R.  Hitt.  On  Lincoln's  left:  Henry 


Binmore  of  the  Chicago  Times,  J.  T.  Cunningham,  J.  B.  Sheridan 
of  the  Chicago  Times,  Usher  F.  Linder,  Congressman  H.  P.  H. 
Bromuell   (With  beard) ,  Elisha  Linder,  and  Richard  J.  Oglesby. 
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Sat  time  man  «r.  ^  »,**«! 

rer«ta?a»^| 

f  ai  Wunds,  and  each  party  had  its 
bKxSn  to'weleome  its  leader  and] 
preside  together.  ,     , 

"It  was  at  that  *W***£J^1 
Loin  took  advantage   of  Pgf  «? 
make   the   Democratic   chgrman   te 

£teo£ced'him  to  the  audience      In 
charge  at  Freeport  and  ^  Jonesboro 

H„by  fie  collar,  ywkad  tar,  out  of 

hfs  eha.r  and  to  ft»V    «'*|S ' 

"The   crowd,    anticipating  a   tight, 
1  became     excited,     but     Laic^n     re- 
marked, 'I  am  not  going  to  hurt  Col. 
Fifklfn    I  only  call  him  as  a  witness.  I 
Now    the  Colonel  and  I  were  m  Con- 
gress together,  and  I  want  him  to  tell 
the   whole   truth   about  this  Mexican! 
business.'     Col.  Ficklin  was  » ,  an & em- 
barrassing place.     Be  told  J he  audi  | 
ence  that  he  was  the  friend  ot   doi.i 

to  be  a  party  to  the  dispute   but  that 

Lincoln  had  "voted Just  as  ^  did  for 

the  supplies  for  the  army  in  Mexico 

though    Lincoln    had    voted    for    the 

Ashmun    amendment,    declaring    that 

1  the  President  had  exercised  WUOagJ 

Itutional  powers  in  beginning ^the  war. 

It  was  Lincoln  the  lawyer  on  the  eir 

cuit  oompellipg   the   witness   for    the  | 

prosecution  to  testify  for  the  defense. 


"The   Republicans  were   wild  with 
enthusiasm  and  the  Democrats ^ap- 
pointed over  the  meident;  but  there 
was   no  further   disturbance   and  the 
adroitness  of  Lincoln  disposed  of  the 
charge  that  he  had  been  disloyal  to 
the    army    in    refusing    to    vote    the 
necessary   supplies   to    the    troops    m 
Mexico       Lincoln    lost   in    that   sena- 
Jorfal   contest,   but  it   made   him   the 
Republican  leader  in  1860,  as  it  made 
impossible  the  election  of  Douglas  to 
the  presidency  by  dividing  his  party 
on  the  slavery  question    "Lincoln  did 
not  suit  the  extreme  North    because 
in  the  main  it  was  extremely  radical, 
with  th^  Garrisons  and  the  Philhpses 
and  the  many  others.     Of  course    he 
did'  not   suit   the  extreme   South  be- 
cause there,  too,  was  radicalism.    But , 
I  when     you     come     to     Missouri    and 
1  Kentucky  and  portions  of  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,   Ohio,   Indiana,   Illinois 
and  Maryland,   there   was  a  division 
almost    half    and    half.      They    were 
virile   men.     The    Caucasion    race    is 
virile,  and  where  they  honestly  have 
convictions  you  know  that  they   are 
ready  to  fight  for  them. 

Hand   on    the    Public    False. 
"Lincoln   knew   how   far  he   could 
so    in   that    great    contest    with   our 
arms  and  whether  he   could   succeed 
or    not,    by    being    able    to    keep    his 
hand    on    the     public    pulse    on    the 
stage  where  the  war  was  principally 
conducted— namely,    on    the    border- 1 
land.     He  could  place  his  hand  upon 
the  heart  beats,  shut  his  eyes,  put  the 
question    to    himself,    and    determine 
what  it  was  necessary  to  do  and  say, 
and  receive  the  support,  not  only  of 
the  Republicans,  but  the  Democrats, 
in  the  main,  strong  partisans  as  they 
were      And  it  was  necessary  to  have , 
a    substantial    vote.       We    all    know, 
what  happened  in  Missouri.     In  Ken-| 
tuckv    the     Kentuekians     boast    that 
their  quota  was  full  in  both  armies, 
i  which  was  true,  and  so  along  the  bor- 
1  derland.     There  were  specks  of  war 
at  times  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.    Bat- 
tles were  fought,  one  or  two,  m  the 
district  that  I  now  represent,  in  the 
circuit  upon  which  Lincoln  traveled, 
between  men,  our  kind  of  men,  our 
blood-Americans  I 

"In   the  meantime  the   radical*   m ! 
the  North  were  not  satisfied       I  hey 
said  he  went  too  slow.     Ministers  in 
the  pulpit,  many  of  them  openly,  said 
he    was   not   doing   his    duty.    .There 
was    an    abolition    sentiment    in    the 
North.        Delegations     of     preachers 
came  to  him   and   put  it  up   to  him. 
'Why    don't    you    free    the    slaves? 
Thev   said   the   Lord  had   sent   them. 
He    gave   them   this   answer,    in    sub- 
stance;  'It   seems   to   me  that   i f   the 
T.0i-d  had  a  communication   to  mate 
to  me,  I  being  chieSy^esrxinsLbJfejia- 
leader,   He  would  give  it  to  me  j|l*| 
rect.'" 


Slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  Civil 
War,  but  ihe  war  was  not  fought 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  That 
came,  however,  as  one  of  the  inevit- 
able results  of  the  struggle. 

"Father  Abraham,"  the  colored 
slaves  called  President  .Lincoln,  and 
the  appellation  fit  like  a  glove  for  he 
it  was  who  cast  off  their  shackles. 

Lincoln  always  favored  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  but  he  considered  the 
preservation  of  the  union  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else.  Conse- 
quently he  had  to  contend  with  a 
great  deal  of  bitter  criticism.  Some 
of  it  came  from  men  who  supported 
him  on  general  principles  but  who 
pointed  out  what  they  considered  his 
mistakes. 

Horace  Greeley  was  one  of  these. 
In  August,  1862,  he  printed  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Tribune,  en- 
titled "The  Prayer,  of  20,000,000." 
There  was  two  columns  of  it  charg- 
ing Lincoln  with  "ignoring,  disre- 
garding and  defying"  the  existing 
laws  against  slavery. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Lincoln  was 
already  considering  the  advisability 
of  freeing  the  slaves.  He  answered 
the  Greeley  charge  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
of  Washington.  Note  the  cearness 
and  the  clarity  of  his  reasoning: 

"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would 
save  it  the  shortest  way  under  the 
Constitution.  *  *  *  If  i  could  save 
the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave  I 
would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it 
by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do 
it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I 
would  also  do  that.  I  shall  do  less 
whenever  I  shall  believe  that  what  I 
am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I 
shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall 
believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause.  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors 
when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall 
adopt  new  views  so  far  as  they  shall 
appear  to  be  true  views." 

it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
know  that  after  Lincoln  had  actually 
written  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion he  continued  to  argue'  against 
emancipation  to  those  who  came  to 
plead  for  it.  It  was  his  way  of  get- 
ting at  the  truth.  To  one  delegation 
which  called  upon  him  to  advocate 
the  immediate  freeing  of  the  slaves, 
he  said: 

"There  are  50.000  bayonets  in  the 
Union  armies  from  the  border  slave 
States.  Tt  would  be  a  serious  mat- 
ter if,  in  consequence  of  a  procla- 
mation such  as  you  desire,  they 
should  go  over  to  the  rebels." 

His  visitors  had  never  thought  of 
that.  But  Lincoln  had  thought  of  it 
and  a  great  many  other  possible  ob- 
jections to  emancipation.  And  ad  the 
time  he  was  wrestling  with  the 
problems  he  was  improving  his 
proclamation,  "touching  it  up  here 
and  there." 

On  September  2  2  he  read  the 
draft  of  the  proclamation  to  the 
members  of  his  cabinet.  He  said  at 
that  time  "I  can  only  trust  in  God 
that  I  have  made  no  mistake. 

The  cause  of  the  Union  did  not 
go  very  well  after  that  date  and 
there  was  fear  in  the  minds  of  some 
jfeat  the  President  might  withdraw 


his  proclamation.  But  he  had  not 
the  slightest  Intention  of  doing  such 
a  thing.  On  December  30  he  re-read 
the  document  to  his  cabinet  and 
asked  them  to  take  it  away  with 
them  and  give  him  the  benefit  of 
their  criticisms.  On  the  following 
day  he  listened  to  what  they  had  to 
say  and  on  the  morning  of  January 
1,  1863,  he  re-wrote  what  was  to  be 
one  of  the  most  historic  documents 
of  all  time, 

The  usual  New  Year's  reception 
took  place  in  the  Bast  Room  of  the 
White  House.  The  President  shook 
hands  with  all  callers,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  he  was  able 
to  go  to  the  executive  offices.  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  had  been 
engrossed  at  the  State  Department 
and  had  been  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Secretai-y  Seward  and  Ins 
son.  Let  Frederick  Seward,  as 
quoted  by  Miss  Tarbell,  describe  that 
memorable  .scene. 

"We  found  the  President  alone  in 
his  room.  The  broad  sheet  was 
spread  out  before  him  on  the  cabinet 
table.  Mr.  Lincoln  dropped  his  pen 
in  the  ink,  and  then,  holding  it  a| 
moment  above  the  paper,  seemed  c 
hesitate.      Looking  around,   he   sail 

"  'I    never,    in    my    life,    felt    moiv 
certain  that  I  was  doing   right  than 
I   do    in    signing   this    paper.      But    I 
have   been  receiving  calls  and  shak- 
ing  hands    since    eleven    o'clock    tins 
morning,    till    my    arm    is    stiff    and 
numb.      Now,    this    signature    is    one! 
that  will  be  closely  examined,  and  if 
they  find  my  hand  trembled,  they  will  | 
say  he  had  some  compunctions,  But  I 
an>how,  it's  going  to  be. done.' 

"So  saying  he  slowly  and  carefully 
wrote  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the 
proclamation."  J 

Surely   that  was    a    dramatic    mo- i 
ment  in  a  famous  life! 

There   was   great    rejoicing    in    the  | 
North   and   among   the   Abolitionists,  i 
But  Lincoln,  although  perfectly  satis-  \ 
tied  that  he  had  done  the  right  thins, 
felt  that  there  were  still  serious  days 
ahead  of  the  Government.     Care  and] 
discretion  had  to  be  observed  in  the 
enforcement   of      the      proclamation. 
The    Government    unable    to   enforce 
its  laws  is  in  grave  danger  of  losing 
its  right  to  be  called  a  Government. 
Lincoln   had    foreseen   all      of      this. 
Many  weeks  after  the  document  had 
gone   out  to   the  world   he  said   to  a 
caller: 

"We  are  like  whalers  who  have 
been  long  on  a  chase;  we  have  at  last 
got  the  harpoon  into  the  monster, 
but  we  must  now  look  how  we  steer, 
or  with  one  flop  of  his  tail  he  will 
send  us  all  into  eternity." 

But  Lincoln,  the  Great  Captain, 
did  not  fail  in  the  great  crisis  and 
he  steered  the  ship  of  state  into  the 
harbor  of  safety. 


GEO.  E.  MASON'S 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
MEMORABLE  DAY 


Dear    Coiiinier: 
Your    letter    ask- 
ing   me    to    write 
iK    my    personal    rec- 
;$4  ol  lections    of     the 
lH  principal     events 
occuring     at     the 
great    debate  hell 
I  at    Charllestc<n  on 
Sept.      IS,      1858, 
he'tw'een    Stephen 
A.    Douglas     and 
^  Abraham    Lincoln 

is  at  nana. 

Now,  I  sum  always  glad  to  do  any 
service  within  my  power  to  assis: 
the  Courier,  but  to  encompass  the 
•principal  events  of  that  time  with- 
in the  space  you  have  alloted  me, 
would  be  like  turning  Niagara  Fal's 
down  your  town  .branch  and  ex- 
pecting it  to  contain  the  vast  vol- 
ume   of    water. 

The  events  of  those  times  were 
momentous, — have  not  only  become 
a  prominent  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Republic,  but  are  imost  inti- 
mately interwoven  in  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  the  world,  and 
ha've  written  on  the  pag  esof  that 
history  the  names  of  two  men  who 
are  as  famik'ar  to  the  students  of 
history  as  are  the  names  of  Glad- 
stone, Caessar,  Napoleon,  Washing- 
ton and  Grant,  and  who  probably 
did  as  much  to  overthrow  the  ex 
isting  order  of  social  affairs  as  any 
two   men   known   to   history. 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  slave 
oligarchy  of  the  south,  human  slav- 
ery received  its  death  blow  all  ove.- 
the  world,  and  little  did  Charleston 
on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1S5S, 
know  that  the  great  meeting  ac 
your  fair  grounds  was  to  be  >i 
such  far  reaching  and  of  sucn 
historical    importance. 

In  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  which  dedicated  the 
Northwest  territory  forever  to  freed- 
men,  the  fuse  was  ignited  that  5S 
year's  later  set  the  dogs  of  civil 
war  to  ravaging  the  country,  and 
the  guns  of  Fort  Sumpter  proclaim- 
ed that  the  Federal  government  was 
menaced  by  the  discord  of  dis-un- 
ion,  and  the  whole  country  was  in 
the'  toils   of  .bloody  war. 

\nd  on  the  18th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1858.  the  man  had  appear" J 
.  on  'the  scene  who  proclaimed  that 
"the  government  could  not  exisr. 
half  free  and  half  slave;"  that  n 
would  have  to  'become  either  one 
or  the  other.  That  man  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  His  opponent  ou 
that  occasion  was  Stephen  A.  Dong- 
las  the  "Little  Giant,"  and  he  was 
a  giant  in  political  lore,  as  no  man 
in  the  United  States  senate  was  nis 
equal  in  debate  or  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
whicn  the  Federal  government  rest- 
ed and  had  thus  far  "been  adminis- 
tered. 


The  18th  day  of  September,  1858, 
is  as  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind 
as  if  were  but  yesterday.  Well, 
I  remember  the  marshalling  of  the 
hosts  of  the  partisians  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  of  that  memorable  day. 
The  long  lines  of  uniformed  "Doug- 
las Rangers"  filled  the  streets, 
Viouting  for  the  "Little.  Giant." 
while  a  jprocessiion  of  "Lincoln 
WidKi-Awakes"  made  things  lively 
shouting    for    "Honest    Old    Abe." 

A  'beautiful  and  handsomely  dec- 
orated car  containing  3  2  charm- 
ing young  ladies,  dressed  in  pure 
white,  came  next  to  the  carriage 
containing  Mr.  Lincoln;  then  came 
a  young  lady  on  a  white  horse 
splendidly  caparisoned,  represent- 
ing "bleeding  Kansas,"  carrying  a 
banner  on  which  was  printed  in 
large  letters,  "I  Will  Be  Free."  The  i 
wagon  bearing  the  3  2  young  ladies 
had    this   motto: 

"Free  territories,  free  men,  free 
pulpit  and  free  preachers,  free 
press  and  free  pen,  fijree  sjchools 
and    free   teachers." 

This  motto  pleased  Mr.  Lincoln 
very  much  but  there  was  another 
that  pleased  him  most  of  ail,  which 
was  this:  '■ 

"Westward  the  star  of  empire ; 
takes  its  way.  The  girls  link-on 
to  Lincoln.  Their  mothers  were 
for  Clay.  Another  banner  had  this 
motto.  "Old  Abe,  the  Giant  Killer," 
which    caused    much    amusement. 

Mr.    Douglas'    reception    was    now 
at    hand,    and    was    equally    enthus- 
iastic,   and    larger   in    numbers   than 
Mr    .Lincoln"^    The.    "Little    Giant" 
was    at    his  hest   and    made   an    elo- 
quent   and    happy    response    to    the ! 
address  of  welcome  of  the  reception  ! 
committee*.      Mrs.    Douglas       accom'- > 
panied    her    distinguished    husband, 
sitting    in   the  carriage  by   his  side. 
She    was    a    lovely    woman    of    that 
soft-southern    style    of    beauty  which 
captivates    all    hearts    susceptable  to 
the  influence  of  a  .beautiful   woman. 
The    "Little    Giant"    was   the    idol 
of    the    democracy      and      like      Mi. 
Lincoln,    was    well    known    by    most 
of    the    people    as    he    had    frequent- 
ly   visited    Charleston,    on    his    poli- 
tical  missions. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  reception  took  place 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
public  square,  where  the  Sherer 
bakery  now  stands,  at  the  "Clark 
House". 

Mr.  Douglas'  reception  took 
place  at  the  "Bunnell  House" 
whgfre  t.|e  Second  National  Baijk 
is  located.  Uncle  Billy  Bunnell  was 
a  great  democrat  and  a  rather  not-  , 
ed  character.  He  liked  to  talk,  so ; 
well  telling  of  his  early  experi- 
ence as  a  pioneer,  that  a  bet  was 
made  that  he  could  he  engaged  in 
conversation  in  the  streets,  for  an 
hour  without  his  noticing  the  time. 
And  sure  enough  he  had  gone  out 
to  a  store  for  a  keg  of  paint  and 
he  was  engaged  in  conversation  by 
a  friend,  and  stood  holding  a  25 
pound  keg  of  paint  on  his  hip  for 
two  hours,  not  noticing  the  flight 
of  time,  until  his  wife  came  after 
him,  and  yanked  him  home  as  they 


much  wanted  the  paint. 

"Uncle"  Sam  Goodride,  another 
local  character,  insisted  on  kissing 
Mrs.  Douglas  at  the  Douglas  recep- 
tion, and  that  lady,  very  gracious- 
ly conceeded  to  his  wish,  although 
it  was  a  rather  trying  ordeal  for 
a  heautiful  and  refined  lady  to  pas* 
through.  And  Uncle  Sam  never 
forgot  the  incident,  and  talked  of 
it,    y)cars    afterward. 

Charleston  never  had  such  a 
large  crowd  before  or  since  that 
great  occasion.  It  was  estimated  that 
t.fl.-r*  was  2U;000  people  present, 
they  came  as  far  as  the  border  ( 
lines  of  Indiana  and  from  all  over  | 
the    surrounding    country.  | 

In  your  letter,  you  ask  me  where  : 
I  resided  at  that  time,  and  what 
[  was  doing.  Well,  I  lived  on  a  lit- 
tle farm,  l!  miles  northwest  from 
Charleston,  in  the  Bates  neighbor- 
(.  >.)(!.  1  was  following  the  occu- 
pation of  an  honest  farmer,  putting 
the  largest  potatoes  on  the  tup  of  the 
i  measure  and  the  stale  eggs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  with  all 
of  those  "tricks  of  the  trade,"  i 
found  the  life  of  a  farmer,  a  hard 
and  strenuous  one,  difficult  to  malw 
both  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  At  that  time,  land  was  a 
drug  in  the  market,  the  best  of  it 
only  worth  $25  to  $35  per  acre, 
that  now  commands  $100  to  $15T) 
per  acre,  and  Charleston,  but  a 
small  town  of  no  commercial  or  so- 
cial   advantages. 

But.  times  and  conditions  have 
changed  all  over  the  country.  Th<; 
ox-team  of  the  pioneer  has  given 
place  to  the  steam  plow.  The  two- 
horse  wagon  of  the  farmer  to  the 
automobile,  and  we  are  living  in 
a  strenuous  age,  socially,  politically 
and  in  all  other  wa^ys  and  whether 
we  are  any  better  off  as  a  people, 
!or  as  a  nation  is  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt.  Prosperity  does  not  al- 
ways .bring  happiness  to  a  people, 
or  a  permanent,  strenuous  great- 
ness to  a  Nation.  But,  the  name  of 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  are  im 
dissualably  connected  ,  with 

the  history  of  the  Great  State  of 
Illinois,  and  the  greatest  civic  gov- 
ernment of  this  -or  any  other  time, 
and  has  lifted  the  moral  tone  of 
this  great  government,  to  the  nigh- 
est  peak  of  greatness  and  felicity 
and  Charleston  honors"  itself,  in 
honoring  them  by  this  great,  me- 
morial celebration.  And  in  a  few 
words1  taken  from  Mr.  Lincoln's 
favorite  poem,  I  will  close  this 
rambling  article.  I  was  presen1  at 
this  great  debate  and  sat  within  a  j 
few  feet  of  the  speakers. 
•'On  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 

be    proud? 
Like  a  swift-flying  metor,  a  fasL  fly- 
ing cloud 
A    flash    of    the    lightning,    a    break 

of  the  wave, 
Man   passes   from   life  to   his  rest   in 

the    grave. 
'Tis    the    wink    of    the    eye,    'tis    the 

draught   of    the    breath, 
From   the  blossom   of   health,   to  the 

paleness   of    death, 
From    the   gilded    saloon   to    the   bier 

and    the    shroud 
Oh   why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 
be   proud?" 

GEO.  E.    MASON 


An  Authentic  Account 

of  the 
Great  Historical  Event 


By   S.    E.   THOMAS 


!        |  An    Historical    account    of         the 

!  Incidents    eonneetcd     with  the  fourth 

Joint    Debute       between.      Abraham 

Lincoln    and     Stephen     A.       Douglas 

held  in  Charleston,   Coles  county,  111- 

,  inois,   September        the     eighteenth, 

'eighteen    hundred    and    fifty-eight.  1 


When  the  sun  rose  over  the  au- 
|  tumn  tinted  prairies  of  eastern  Illi- 
;  nods  Saturday  September  the  18th 
'  1858,  it  looked  down  upon  a  scene 
of  unusual  activity  and  earger  anti- 
cipation. The  two  recognized  poli- 
tical leaders  of  the  state  were  to 
meet  in  joint  debate  in  the  little 
city  of  Charleston  to  discuss  the 
great  question  which  was  stirring 
the  souls  of  men.  Friday  evening 
found  Charleston  crowded  with 
eager  partisans  and  all  abustle  \,  itl» 
elaborate  preparation  for  'ho  great 
event.  Saturday  was  a  clear  hot 
day.  Earliest  dawn  found  the  high- 
ways J  fifteen      and      twenty      miles 
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AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNT   OF   THE 
GREAT  HISTORICAL     EVE-NT 

dence    of    Simeon    W.    True    on    the 
Kickapoo    where    they    were    joined 
tbyj      numerous       delegations       from 
south      Kickapoo        and        Pleasant 
Prairie   which    Mr.   True   had  assem- 
bled.     Mr.     Lincoln    did    not    lea-e 
Mattoon     with      the    procession    but 
started    a    short    time    afterwards    i:i 
a    carriage    with    James    T.    Cunning- 
ham,   Deck    Dole,    and    J.    W.    Truo. 
This  carriage  was  drawn  by  a  splen- 
did   span    of    cream    colored      horses 
which    were    owned    and    driven    by 
Mr.    True.    The    carriage    with     Mr . 
Lincoln    overtook       the      procession 
near    the    Kickapoo    and    led      it    to 
near    Cossel's    Creek    where    it    was 
met    by    a    large      delegation      from 
Charleston.      The    Charleston      dele- 
gation  or   reception   committee  wen. 
most    of    them    mounted    on    horses 
and    were    led    'by    Thomas    A.    Mar- 
shall  and   H.    P.    H.    Bromwell;    some 
of  the   other   members   were   Dr.    \Y. 
M.     Chambers',       Albert       Co/mpton, 
Wm    Harr,    W.    W.    Bishop,    A      C. 
Mitchell    and    J.     E.     Curd.         Two 
features    of    the    Charleston    delega- 
tion   deserve    special    mention.    One 
waB   a      large      float     covered      with 
white    muslin    and    silk    and    elabor- 
ately   decorated    with    wild    flowers 
drawn    by    six    or    eight    horses,    and 
carrying    thirty-two    young      women 
representing    the    States    of    the    un- 
ion.     These      young      women      were 
dressed   in   white   and   on    their   blue 
velvet    caps    wore    wreaths    of    green 
and    a    silver    star;    each    carried    a 
banner   on   which    was   inscribed   the 
name    of    the      State      represented. 
There    was    a    large    banner    on    one 
side   of   the   float   bearing  the   motto 
"Westward    the      Star      of      Emphe 
takes    its    way,    our    girls    link-on    to 
Lincoln,    their    mothers      were      for  | 
Clay.".   A   banner   on   the   other  side 
of   the   float   bore   the   inscription   in 
large    letters      \"Linqolnj,       Oglesby, 
Marshall    and    Craddock."   This   float 
turned  near  the  top  of  the  hill  west 


met"  Mr.    Lincoln,    Mr.    True   surren- 
dered   his    team    and    place    in    the 
carriage  to  the  leaders  of  the  Char- 
leston   delegation    who    took    charge 
of    the    entire    procession.    The    team 
was   driven    the   rest   of   the    way    by 
'""ies    T.    Cunningham.       This 
■  -ly   gave   rise   to    the    tra 
.•-11   Lhat  the  team   was  owned  bj 
Mr.    Cunningham.      The      procession 
entered      Charleston      about      eleven 
o'clock   and   moved  east  on   Madison 
street   across        Sixth       to        Seventh 
then     south    on     Seventh  to  Monroe, 
then   west   on   Monroe   to   the   coiner 
of    Monroe   and    Sixth.   At    this   point 
the    formal    reception      took      place. 
Hon.    H.    P.    H    Bromwell    delivering 
the    address     of    welcome.     Mr    Lin- 
coln, standing  in  a  carriage,   replied 
thanking    the    people    for    their    most 
cordial    welcome      and      for      "This 
beautiful    'basket    of    flowers"    refer- 
ring   to    the    young    women    in    the 
float   which   stood   near.   The   proces- 
sion   then    dispersed.      Mr.      Lincoln 
made  his   headquarters  at  the   Capi- 
tol   House    where    he    and    many    of 
the    republican    leaders    took    dinner. 
The    Capitol     House,    thejn     run    by 
Mr.      Johnson,      stood      where      the 
cherer    iblock    now    stands,    on    the 
mier   of   Sixth    and      Monroe      and 
onted    south    the    enjtrance    ibeing 

HL,second  door  east  ot  tne  corner. 

""'"''  J^emocratic    procession      left 

Uu    early    in    the    morning   and 

j1  tid  along  the  north   road.  The 

•^striking    feature    of    this    pro- 

/>n<n    was    a    band    of    thirty-two 

■     es        of      young        men        and 


itt 


1 


g  women  mounted  on  horse 
no>  and  gorgeously  attired.  "Six- 
4  of  these  carried  the  national 
ors  on  hickory  sticks,  and  the 
fftier  sixteen  carried  the  same  col- 
,rs  on  ash  sticks,  thus  (as  was 
;  ointed  out  to  Mr.  Douglas)  fur- 
bishing a  tbeautiful  illustration  of 
the  union  between  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats  when  our  country  was 
endangered  by  the  aggitation  of 
sectional  men  in  1850."  It  is  im- 
possible at  this  date  to  say  positive- 
ly that  Mr.  Douglas  did  not  drive 
of  the  fair  grounds  (before" it  me*-  ;  frc*m  Mattuon  to  Charleston,  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  was  ready  to  re-  ' the  Democratic  procession.  In  spite 
turn   with   him   into  Charleston    The  i   of    the    assumption    of    the    Chicago 


•other  feature  .otf  the  Charleston 
delegation  was  the  representation 
of  Kansas.  Miss  Eliza  Marshall, 
now  Mrs.  J.  W.  True,  dressed  in 
pure  white,  the  skirt  long  and  flow- 
ing, the  jacket  a  beautiful  creation 
made  in  New  York  City,  the  cap 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  youn™ 
women  in  the  float,  and  riuiug  ,' 
pure  white  horse.  "Old  Whittey", 
represented  Kansas  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  Union.  The  Word  "Kan- 
sas" was  inscribed  in  large  letters 
on    a    banner  attached    to    the    right 


Times  and  the  Missouri  Republican 
St.  Louis,  both  democratic  papers, 
that  he  did  come  with  the  proces- 
sion, there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
came  from  Mattoon  to  Charleston 
on  their  special  train.  It  was  tne 
understanding  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  democratic  and  republi- 
can clubs  of  Mattoon  that  Mr. 
and  'Mrs.  Douglas  would  come  on 
their  special  trajn.  And  when  the  ac- 
counts appeared  in  these  papers  at 
the   time    it    was   remarked    by   both 


side  of  her  horse.  On  another  'ban-  I  Democrats  and  Republicans  that  it 
ner        atached      to  the        saddle     was  either  an  error  or  a  willful  mis- 

was  inscribed  the  mjotto  "I  Will  ^Presentation  on  the  part  of  the 
Be  Free."  Miss  Marshall  rode  in  |  naDei's-  Mr-  Douglas'  special  train 
advance    of    the    procession      as      it     on   wnicn    he   traveled   over   most   of 


came    out    to    meet      Mr.       Lincoln. 
During   the   proceedings   of   the    rest 


the    railroads    of    the    State    during 
the    campaign    was    made    up    of    a 


of  the  day  she  rode  immediately  be-  lbaSgage  car,  several  coaches,  and 
hind  the  float  carrying  the  thirty-  | a  flat  car  at  the  rear,  on  which  was 
two  young,  women  representing  the  I  mounted  a  small  cannon,  a  brass 
States.  six-pounder,    which    was    often    used' 

When    the    Charleston    delegation 


1 


* 


lo  announce  Mr.  Douglas'  arrival  in 
a  town. 

The  Charleston  committee  prob- 
ably met  Mr.  and  Mrs  Douglas  at 
the  station  and  with  them  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  iby  a  fine  team  the  com- 
mittee  moved  westward  until  it  met 
the  large  procession  from  Mattoon. 
The  combined  processions  with  .Mr. 
Douglas'  carriage  at  its  head  then 
entered,  Charleston  and  followed 
the  same  route  that  had  been  tak- 
en by  the  Lincoln  procession  a  £e«v 
minutes  earlier  to  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Monroe  where  Mr.  Doug- 
las was  formally  received.  Orlando 
B.  Ficklin  delivered  the  address  of 
welcome  to  which  Mr.  Douglas  made 
a  fitting  response.  The  procession 
then  dispersed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doug- 
las made  their  headquarters  at  the 
Union  House  or  Bunnell  House 
which  stood  where  the  Johnson 
block  now  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and   Monroe  streets. 

The  life  and  color  of  the  scene 
was  much  intensified  by  the  num- 
erous brass  hands,  fife  and  drum 
corpses,  and  "by  the  hundreds  of 
flags   and       ibanners.  The      hotel 

the  'business  houses,  and  the  resi- 
dences were  gaily  decorated.  The 
different  delegations  often  brougnc 
a  brass  hand,  always  brought  num- 
erous flags  and  banners;  sometimes 
a  lone  wagon  would  bring  ten  or 
twelve  men,  women,  and  children, 
a  flag,  a  fife,  a  snare  drum  and  a 
ibass  drum.  Of  the  mottoes  on  the 
banners  we  have  a  record  of  but 
few.  In  adition  to  those  already 
mentioned  the  following  are  of  in- 
terest: "Edgar  count}'  good  for 
five  hundred  majority  for  the  'Lit- 
tle Giant."  "This  government  was 
made  for  white  men — Douglas  for 
life":  "Abe,  the  Giant  Killer",  "Sup- 
port Abraham  Lincoln,  the  defender 
of  Henry  Clay."  The  chief  decora- 
tion of  the  day  was  a  gigantic  ban- 
ner SO  feet  long  hung  across  the 
street  form  the  court  house  to  a 
high  building  on  the  west  side  of 
the  square  and  graced  at  each  end 
with  a  large  American  flag.  Ou 
one  side  was  inscribed,  "CoL-s 
County  Four  Hundred  majority  for 
Lincoln."  On  the  other  side 
Charles  Briggs,  a  local  painter  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  had 
painted  a  life-size  picture  of  Liu- 
col  n  as  a  young  man  standing  in 
an  old  yawl-like  Kentucky  wagon 
driving  a  team  of  three  yoke  of  ox- 
en. The  picture  bore  the  legend, 
"Old    Abe    Thirty    Years    Ago." 

Another  feature  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  was  a  team 
of  five  or  six  yoke  of  oxen  hitched 
to  a  large  wagon  on  which  a  plat- 
form had  been  built  and  on  this 
had  been  placed  a  large  rail  cut. 
As  the  wagon  was  driven  around  the 
square  two  or  three  tall,  stalwart 
men  were  husily  engaged  with  the 
old  fashioned  maul  and  gluts  split- 
ting rails.  A  banner  attached  to 
the  wagon  ibore  the  inscription 
"Vote  for  Honest  Abe,  the  Rail 
Splitter,  the  Ox  Driver  and  Giant 
Killer."  The  oxen  were  driven  by 
Matt  Glassco,  a  man  near  Lincoln's 
own   height   and   when    they   passed 


I  Lincoln    at    the    northwest    corner  of  | 
I  the    square    he    remarked      to      Mr.  i 
I  Glassco,    "You,    too.    are    up    in    the  | 
team     and    rail   splitting   as   a   polit- 
ical     appeal      expanded    wonderfully 
for    during    the    campaign    of      1SG0 
world    some."      The    idea    of    the    ox 
Matt    Glasco    and     others       drove    a 
team   of   thirty-two   yoke      of      oxen 
hitched   to   an   immense   wagon   to   a 
Republican   rally  at   Mattoon. 

After  dinner  the  crowd  proceeded 
to    the    fair    ground.       Mr.    Douglas 
and    Mr.    Lincoln    were    both    accom- 
panied   by    large    organized    escorts 
It    would    be    interesting      to      know 
definitely    how    many    persons    we-ri 
present    to    hear    the    debate.      The 
lowest    estimate    that    I    have      heen 
able  to  find   made  at   the  time    jy   a 
man    present    who    was    accustomed 
to    estimating    large    crowds,    places 
the  number  at   10,000,  hut   he  adds, 
"I    think    that    there    were    as   likely 
12,000  as  10,000."        Others  present 
estimated   the  crowd   at    10,000,    VI,- 
000,    15,000,    and    even    20.000.       A 
raised   platform        approximately    iS 
by    30    feet   in   dimensions,   had   been 
erected      for      the      speakers.     This 
platform   was   very   probably   located 
just    about    where    the    west    end    of 
the   east   amphitheateer   now   stands. 
Rough    hoard    seats    had    been    pro- 
vided  for   part  of  the  audience,   but 
a  very  large  majority  had  to  stand. 
The    crowd    was    massed    principalis 
to  the  north,   east  and  south   of  the 
platform.      The    platform    faced    ap- 
proximately   east,    but    the    speakers; 
addressed  all   parts  of  the  audience. 
In  addition   to  the   speakers  and   re- 
porters  a    numiber   of   the   leaders    o'. 
both    parties    were    seated    on       the 
platform.      Of  these  we     can     name 
O.   B.   Ficklin,   T.    A.   Marshall,   Wm. 
i  Harr.    John    M.    Easton,      H.    P.    H. 
j  Bromwell,      W.    W.    Craddock,    Joun 
j  Monroe,    Bird    Monroe,    Col.       James 
Monroe,    Dr.    Ferguson,    Dr.    Trowe.'. 
'  Dr.    VanMeter,    Jacob    I.    Brown,    U. 
!  F.    Linder,   and   Alex.   Dunbar;    from 
north    of    Charleston.    John    Winkel- 
Iblack      and    Jim      Wheatley;     from 
other  parts  of  the  state,  R.  J.  Ogles- 
bv,  and   Uriah   Manly;    Tom   Brewer, 
of  Toledo;    Dr.  Kile,  George  Reeves, 
Hiram    Sanford    and    W.    F.    Dole    of 
Paris;     W.    L.    Haydon,    Wm.    Mid- 
dlesworth.        Anthony  Thornton, 

Shelby villeville;     Caleb    Garret,    and 
Maldon   Jones   of   Tuscola;    Dr.   Wm. 
Epperson  and  Dr.   Pierce  of  Areola; 
Dr.    Rutherford   of   Oakland;    W.    W 
Willshire  and  Peter  Vorhis  of  Green- 
up;   James    T.    Cunningham,      John 
Cunningham,    Elisha    Linder,      Eben 
Noyes     Deck    Dole,      Charles      Dole,  | 
Houston    L.    Taylor,      J.    T.    Smith,  . 
Tracy    Kingman.    Fredrick    G.    True,  , 
Simeon   W.   True,    Edmund  W.   True,  ! 
and  James  M.  True  of  Matton;    Guy 
Ashmore    and    Lovell      Wilhlte      of 
Ashmore,  and   Levi  C.  Warren,  Tom- 
Nelson,    Dick    Thompson    and    John' 
P.   Usher   of   Indiana. 

After  the  speakers  had  taken 
their  places  on  the  platform  two 
incidents  occurred  which  reveal  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  more  enthus- 
iastic partisians.  Some  of  the  more 
ardent    Republicans      attempted    to 


plant  a  large  hanner  near  the  front 
of  the  platform  on  which  Lincoln 
was  represented  as  having  Douglas 
down  on  the  ground.  It  bore  the 
inscription,  "Lin  in  worrying  Doug- 
las at  Freeport. "  The  Democrats 
regaded  it  as  offensive,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  advancing  passionately 
demanded  its  removal.  Mr.  Lincoln 
noticing  the  commotion  and  hanner, 
requested  its  removal,  saying,  "Let 
us  have  nothing  offensive  to  any 
imian  here  t(^day.  Just  about  tho 
time  Mr.  Lincoln  rose  to  negin  the 
debate,  a  group  of  Democrats  crowd- 
ed to  the  front  of  the  platform  anJ 
raised  a  large  banner  on  wheh  ap- 
peared a  caricature  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  a  negro  wench  and  bearing  tin- 
inscription,  "Negro  Equality."  This 
was  regarded  as  insulting  by  the 
Republicans  who  loudly  demanded 
its  remqfva-1.  When  this  demand 
was  not  heeded  Joe  Dole  and  Ed 
True  jumped  off  the  platform  and 
tore  the  banner  down.  This  al- 
most caused  a  riot.  Both  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Mr.  Douglas  helped  to 
quiet  the  commotion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the  debate  at 
15  minutes  before  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  according  to  agree- 
ment made  when  the  joint  debates 
were  first  arranged  for  spoke  one 
hour.  Mr.  Douglas  then  spoke  for 
one  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  Mr. 
Lincoln  then  spoke  thirty  minutes 
closing  the  debate. 

It    is    no    part    of    the    purpose    of 
this-  paper    to      discuss   the      subject 
matter   of   the   debate.      But   one    in- 
cident   occurred    during    the    debate 
which   I   feel   ought    not   to  be   omit- 
ted.     I  refer  to  the  so  called  "Fick- 
lin   Incident."      I    stop    here    to    dis- 
cuss  this    incident    for    two    reason:-. 
In   the   first    place   both    Mr.    Lincoln 
and    Mr.    Ficklin   have   been   so   often 
misquoted      and      misrepresented;    in 
the    second    place    because    the    com- 
plete history  of  the  incident  has  nev- 
er been  written.      In  his  opening  ad- 
dress at   Ottawa      August      21,      Mr. 
Douglas    had    said,    "Whilst    in    con- 
gress,   he      (Lincoln)       distinguished 
himself    by    his    opposition      to      the 
Mexican    war,    taking    the      side    of 
the  common  enemy  against  hi§  own 
country."    The    Chicago    Times    ela- 
borated   this    statement      into      tho 
charge    that    Mr.    Lincoln    had    voted 
asaihst    the    supplies    for    the    army 
In    his    address    here    at    Charleston 
Mr.  Douglas  said:   "If  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
a   man   of  bad  character  I  leave  you 
to    find    it    out;    if    his    votes    in    the 
past    are    not    satisfactory,      I      leave 
others   to   ascertain    the   fact;    If   his 
course  on  the   Mexican   war  was   not 
in    accordance    with    your    notions   of 
patriotism    and    fidelity    to    our    own 
country   as   against   a    public   enemy 
I    leave    you    to    ascertain    the    fact." 
Mr.    Lincoln  turned  to  Mr.  Marshall 
who  sat   near  him   and   in    an   under- 
tone asked    him    to   send   to   his   pri- 
vate   library    for    the    volume    of    the 
Congressional    Globe    which    contain- 
ed   the    official    record    of    his    votes 
in   regard   to   the    Mexican   war.   Mr. 
Marshall  replied  that  he  had  already 
sent   for   the    volume.    In    his   closing 
speech    Mr.      Lincoln      said      "Judge 
Douglas    in    a    general    way,    without 
putting  it   in  a  direct  shape,  revives 
the  old   charge  against  me  in  refer- 


ence  to  the  Mexican  war.  He  knowo, 
too,  that  in  regard  to  the  Mexican 
war  story,  the  more  respectable  pa- 
pers of  his  own  party  throughout 
the  State  have  been  compelled  to 
take  it  back  and  acknowledge  that 
it  was  a  lie."  Here  Mr.  Lincoln 
turned  to  the  crowd  on  the  plat 
form  and  selecting  Hon.  O.  B.  Fick- 
lin, a  Douglas  Democrat,  led  him 
forward  and  said;  "I  do  not  mean 
to  do  any  thing  with  Mr.  Picklin 
except  to  present  his  face  and  tell 
you  that  he  personally  knows  it  to 
be  a  lie.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  at  the  only  time  I  was 
in  Congress  and  he  knows  that 
whenever  there  was  an  attempt  to 
procure  a  vote  of  mine  which  would 
endorse  the  origin  n,nd  justice  of 
the  Avar.  I  refused  to  give  such  in- 
dorsement and  voted  against  it;  but 
I  never  voted  against  the  supplies 
for  the  army  and  he  knows  as  well 
as  Judge  Douglas,  that  whenever  a 
dollar  was  asked,  toy  way  of  com- 
pensation or  otherwise,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  soldiers,  I  gave  all  the 
votes  that  Ficklin  or  Douglas  did, 
and  perhaps  more."  Mr.  Ficklin 
then  said,  "My  friends  I  wish  to  say 
this  in  reference  to  the  matter,  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  myself  are  just  as  good 
personal  friends  as  Judge  Douglas 
and  myself.'  In  reference  to  this 
Mexican  war  my  recollection  is  that 
when  Ashman's  resolution  (Amend- 
ment) was  offered  by  Mr.  Ashman 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  Mexacan  war  was  un- 
necessarily and  unconstitutionally 
•commenced  by  the  President,  my 
recollection  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln  vot- 
ed for  the  resolution."  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  "That  is  the  truth"  Now  you 
ajl  remember  that  was  a  resolution 
censuring  the  President  for  the 
manner  iin  which  the  war  was  be- 
gun. You  know  they  have  charged 
me  with  voting  against  the  sup- 
plies, by  which  I  starved  the  sold- 
iers who  were  out  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  their  country.  I  say  that 
Ficklin  knows  it  is  false".  Mr.  Fick- 
lin was  not  a  man  easily  stampeded. 
He  had  not  said  all  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln wanted  him  to  say,  he  did  not 
say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  voted  for  the 
supplies.  However  he  did  not  deny 
Mr.  Lincoln's  statement  that  he 
knew  the  charge  was  false.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  Congressional  Globe- 
having  been  ibrought  to  the  plat- 
form Mr.  Lincoln  then  read  his  votes 
on  the  various  questions  connected 
with  the  Mexican  War  from  the 
official  record.  This  effectively  si- 
lenced  the   charge. 

Another  incident  that  occured 
during  Mr.  Lincoln's  closing  ad- 
dress whdeh  possibly  ought  to  be 
mentioned  was  his  slight  altercation 
with  Mr.  Jacob  I.  Brown,  Douglas 
postmaster  of  Charleston.  Mr  Lincoln 
was    recapitulating    his    reasons    far 


I  indorsing  the  veracity  of  Lyman 
Trumbull,  when  Mr  Brown  asked, 
"What  does  Ford's  History  say 
about  him?"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied: 
"Some  gentleman  askes  me  what 
Ford's  History  says  about  him.  My 
own  recollection  is  that  Ford  speaks 
of  Trumbull  in  very  disrespectful 
terms  in  several  portions  of  his 
book,  and  that  he  talks  a  great  deal 
worse  of  Judge  Douglas.  I  refer  you. 
sir,  to  the  history  for  examination. " 

1  have  said  nothing  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  vast,  mixed  audiencee 
toward  the  speakers.  The  people 
had  gathered  to  hear  a  great  issue 
discussed  by  great  .leaders  and  gav-^ 
the  speakers  their  closest  atention. 
So  quiet  was  the  great  audience 
that  persons  sitting  on  the  east  and 
south  fences  could  hear  practically 
everything  that  was  said.  However 
the  suppressed  enthusiasm  frequent- 
ly 'burst  forth  in  vigorous  applause 
when  either  speaker  made  a  telling 
hit  or  expressed  a  sentiment  which 
met  approval.  The  applause  was 
quickly  suppressed,  however,  for 
the  people  were  eager  to  hear  and 
knew  that  the  time  of  the  speakers 
was   limited . 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  had  conclud- 
ed the  debate  three  cheers  wer>2 
given  spontaneously  by  the  vast 
crowd;  after  which  the  people  pour- 
ed out  of  the  gates,  the  carriages 
and  ibands  of  music  formed  in  pro- 
cession, and  marched  back  to  town". 
Most  of  the  farmers,  getting  their 
scattered  wagon  loads  together, 
started  at  once  for  home,  some  of 
them  to  travel  long  wearly  miles 
arriving   at   home   late   at    night. 

Charleston  was  crowded  during 
the  night.  Local  party  leaders  of 
both  parties  from  all  the  neighbor- 
ing counties  were  here  to  confer 
with  their  chiefs.  After  supper  ffre 
democrats  met  for  a  party  rally  in 
the  old  court  house  where  they 
were  addressed  by  Hon.  TJ.  F.  Lin-  i 
der,  Mr.  Merick  of  Chicago  and  by  :; 
Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doug- 
las very  probably  remained  the  rest 
of  the  night  at  the  home  of  Hon. 
O.    B.    Ficklin. 

The    Republicans    assembled      fcr 
their   party   rally   at   the   south    wests 
corner  of     the     court      house     yard  * 
where    Hon.    R.    J.    Oglesby   address-? 
ed    them    for    about    two    hours.    In 
the   meantime    Mr.    Lincoln    had   had 
supper    at    the    home    of    Mr    A.    H.  i 
Chapman    on    West    Jackson      street 
and   had   then   gone  to   the  home   ofS 
Mr.    T.    A.    Marshall    who   then   livedj 
where  the  Richter  block  now  stands?! 
on    west    Monroe    street.      Here    the*! 
party  leaders  assembled     after     tlyw 
speaking    on    the    square    for    an    in-* 
formal    reception      and      conference.;! 
The  "Boys"  came  too  and  serenaded] 
Mr.    Lincoln.    The    enthusiastic    sup-j 
porters   of   Mr.   Lincoln    did   not   dis- 
perse  until      after     midnight      whe.i 
they   left   him   to   the   gracious   hos- 
pitality   of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Marshall. 
And    the    events    of    the    great    dav 
in  Charleston  were  a  part  of  history. 

NOTE: — This  acount  is  based  up- 
on personal  interviews  and  cores- 
pondence  with  more  than  sixty  men 
and  women  who  were  present:  and 
"The   Lincoln-Douglas      Debates      of 


1S5  8"  edited  with  .introduction  and 
notes  by  Edwin  Erie  Sparks  Ph.  D., 
published  by  the  trustees,  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Library,  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  190S.  This  edition  not 
only  contains  the  best  text  of  the  de- 
bates, but  also  numerous  extracts 
from  special  correspondence  to 
many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
iboth  parties . 


JOHN  J.  HALL  : 

John  J.  HaM,  whose  grandmother 
was  Elizabeth  Hanks,  a  sister  of 
Nancy  Hanks,  was  born  in  Spencer, 
county,  Indiana.  April  12,  1829,  and 
came  to  Coles  county  in  the  spring 
of  1831,  when  only  two  years  old, 
his  father  locating  at  Buck  Grove 
near  Mattoon.  In  1851  Mr.  Hail 
bought  120  acres  of  the  old  Lincoln 
farm  nine  miles  south  of  Charleston,  . 
and  has  lived  there  ever  since,  and 
with  his  family  lived  in  the  old ' 
Lincoln  pabUni  until  it  was  taken 
down  and  removed  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  in  1892.  Mr.  Hall 
is  hale  and  hearty,  is  seen  fre- 
quently on  our  streets  and  is  proud 
that  ne  is  a  se:ond  cousin  of  the 
illustrous    Lincoln. 
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